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News Paragraphs 


Forthcoming Issues of Building 
America. From Frances M. Foster, 
editor of Building America, comes the 
announcement that the titles of the 
first three issues of the fall will deal 
with the following timely topics: ““To- 
tal Defense,” “Training for National 
Defense,” and “America’s Outposts.” 
It is suggested that these three issues 
might be used as a unit if so desired. 
The remaining five issues of the cur- 
rent year will be devoted to the fol- 
lowing topics: “Our Minority Youth 
Groups,” “Our Small Towns,” “Li- 
braries,” ‘“‘Cotton,” and ‘America 
Singing.” Bound Volume VI of Build- 
ing America, which includes eight is- 
sues for the year ending June, 1941, is 
now available at $3.95 each, less a five 
per cent discount in quantities of five. 
Building America is published for the 
Society for Curriculum Study by the 
Americana Corporation, 2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. One 
subscription at the special price of 
$1.00 is available to members of the 
Society for Curriculum Study. 


» 


Inland Empire Curriculum Meet- 
ing. The Inland Empire Curriculum 
Society held its regular spring meeting 
(1941) at Spokane in conjunction 
with the forty-third annual session of 
the Inland Empire Education Associa- 
tion. The program was under the 
general charge of Hugh B. Wood, 
University of Oregon, chairman of 
the regional society. The conference 
theme was “Curriculum Planning for 
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the New Decade.” The principal ad- 
dresses were given by Walter E. Myer, 
speaking on “The Direction of World 
Affairs,” and Karl W. Bigelow on the 
topic, “Teacher Education Faces the 
Future.” Panel groups also discussed 
“Experiences in Utilizing Regional and 
Community Resources in Curriculum 
Planning” and “Experiences in Devel- 
oping Democracy in the School.” There 
was a good attendance of public school 
and college curriculum workers from 
the states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, and Montana. Tenta- 
tive plans were made to have the fall 
meeting of the society in Olympia, 
Washington. The membership com- 
mittee was revived under the chair- 
manship of Edgar M. Draper, Univer- 
sity of Washington. Paul R. Grim, 
Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the society, 
and Carl E. Aschenbrenner of the 
Lewiston, Idaho, public schools, was 
elected executive secretary. 
» 

Washington State Curriculum Com- 
mission Undertakes Health Survey. 
The Washington State Curriculum 
Commission has accepted an invita- 
tion of the Washington Tuberculosis 
Association to complete a survey of 
the health education in the state of 
Washington. The commission has been 
given a grant of $3,100 for this proj- 
ect. The executive committee of the 
survey includes the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, the state 
director of health, two members from 
the Curriculum Commission, and a 
representative of the Tuberculosis 
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Association. Mr. John Corbally, of 
the University of Washington, is chair- 
man of the executive committee. The 
Curriculum Commission is represented 
by Leland P. Brown of Olympia and 
Edgar M. Draper of the University 
of Washington. The advisory com- 
mittee will be made up of representa- 
tives from the medical and dental pro- 
fessions and from the fields of physical 
education and home economics. The 
executive committee was authorized to 
select and employ a director. 


» 


Curriculum Survey. In connection 
with the survey of the curriculum ex- 
periment in New York City schools, 
in which the State Education Depart- 
ment is cooperating, Dr. Philip A. 
Cowen, supervisor in the division of 
research, conducted an intensive study 
of parents’ attitudes toward school in 
eight school communities of New 
York City. Dr. Cowen’s study recog- 
nizes the essential partnership of home 
and school in guiding the child’s edu- 
cational growth, and the importance 
of the parents’ attitudes in the de- 
velopment of educational policies. It 
is expected that the technics he has de- 
vised for this study will be applicable 
to any school situation and that later 
they may be made available for gen- 
eral use. a 


A Report on Leisure. The status 
of the recreational life of young peo- 
ple is described in Time on Their 
Hands: A Report on Leisure, Recrea- 
tion, and Young People, by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and D. L. Harley, of the 
American Youth Commission. The 
book examines the recreational needs 
of youth that have grown out of re- 
cent technological changes, the growth 
of commercial recreation, and the ac- 
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cessibility of urban amusements to 
village and rural youth. The report 
shows that most communities do not 
have adequate recreation services or 
satisfactory programs of public recrea- 
tion. The authors recommend a fed- 
eral subsidy to states to assist them in 
the development of recreational pro- 
grams. This subsidy could take the 
form of aid in education, in health ac- 
tivities, in extension of library serv- 
ices, and in such services as consulta- 
tion, advice, research, demonstration, 
and other forms of promotion. 


» 


A Handbook for Teacher-Librarian. 
The American Library Association has 
recently published the Teacher-Librari- 
an’s Handbook, by Mary P. Douglas, 
which is designed to give the untrained 
person, as well as the trained person, 
concrete help in organizing and de- 
veloping a school library program. 
Some of the topics included in the 
book are: organizing the collection; 
classifying and cataloging; non-book 
materials; instruction in the use of 
books and libraries; care of the library 
and the books; and room arrangement, 
furniture, and equipment. The vol- 
ume includes a bibliography of tools 
for the teacher. The book is priced 
at $1.90. The address of the Amer- 
ican Library Association is 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


e 


New Kodachrome Slide Series. The 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory recently announced the issuance 
of a series of twenty-five Kodachrome 
lantern slides on the evolution of the 
horse, which is priced at $15. Great 
pains were taken in preparation of 
this set to insure its accuracy and its 
photographic excellence. The material 
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was tested with a group of high school 
teachers to be certain that it included 
the best selection of subject matter. 
The series contains maps of the first 
fossil deposits in the United States, 
pictures of the formations in which 
the fossils are found, a progressive se- 
ries of fossil horse skeletons, and a 
comparison of the earliest and modern 
horses. ® 


Work Camp for College Students. 
The American Youth Commission has 
recently published a pamphlet entitled 
Work Camps for College Students, by 
Kenneth Holland, which describes a 
movement that started in 1934 under 
the auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee. By 1940 the num- 
ber of camps had grown to twenty- 
two. The purpose of the study was 
to discover what contribution the 
work camp might make to general 
education. The author concludes that 
the work camp suggests a new tech- 
nique for the study of social condi- 
tions. He recommends that students 
of the social sciences should have the 
laboratory experience of living and 
working in an actual community situ- 
ation. » 


One-Teacher School Publishes a 
Book. The children of a one-teacher 
school in Warren County, New Jersey, 
are the authors of a book entitled The 
Story of Records. As the children 
read and listened to accounts of the 
present war, they became interested 
in exploring what they could believe 
of what they had read and heard. The 
volume was produced by photograph- 
ing page by page from the original. 
The introduction consists of an ac- 
count of the procedure followed in 
the study. The rest of the book con- 
sists of the informational content 
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gathered through research and experi- 
ence. The topics include: printing a 
newspaper, printing pictures, books in 
the middle ages, modern writing ma- 
terials, bookmaking, etc. The book 
may be secured for $2.00 from Julia 
Weber, 613 Oxford Street, Belvidere, 
New Jersey. » 


Administrators Cooperate with 
Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
has announced the appointment of a 
committee of the chamber, a major 
objective of which will be to coop- 
erate with a similar committee desig- 
nated by Dr. W. H. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The two com- 
mittees have outlined their general ob- 
jectives in a five-point program. This 
includes: removal of all grounds for 
the suspicion of the prevalence of sub- 
versive activities in the school systems; 
vitalizing of courses relating to the 
American form of government; and 
the encouragement of religious and 
moral training. To carry this pro- 
gram into effect it is proposed that 
local committees of business men and 
superintendents of schools be set up 
to formulate programs centering upon 
present-day problems. 


a 


Programs on the Constitution Avail- 
able. The Institute of Oral and Vis- 
ual Education announces that a new 
series of twenty-six recorded pro- 
grams, each of fifteen minutes’ dura- 
tion, on the Constitution of the United 
States is available for all radio stations 
September 1. Schools may arrange 
with local stations to have these broad- 
cast at a time convenient for class 
or assembly room use. The programs 
present in dramatized form the back- 
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grounds of the constitution, the com- 
promises which were necessary before 
adoption was possible, the Bill of 
Rights and other amendments as well 
as some typical Supreme Court cases 
interpreting this basic law of the 
land. These programs are furnished 
to the stations and schools without 
charge by application to The Institute 
of Oral and Visual Education, Radio 
Division, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. a 

Study of Radio Listening Groups. 
The study of the behavior of groups 
that gather to listen to educational 
broadcasts was recently published by 
the Columbia University Press. It is 
reported by Frank Ernest Hill, repre- 
senting the American Association for 
Adult Education, and W. E. Williams, 
representing the British Institute of 
Adult Education. The inquiry is con- 
cerned with how these groups are 
formed; how they operate; their pro- 
gram preferences; and methods of pre- 
senting programs. 


a 
Contrasts Fascist and Democratic 
Education. Review and contrast of 


education trends in Germany, Soviet 
Russia, Italy, and the United States 
during the last twenty years is pre- 
sented in a publication just announced 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. This pamphlet, “Education un- 
der Dictatorships and in Democracies,” 
is based on firsthand study of Italian 
education by its author, Dr. James F. 
Abel, chief, Division of Comparative 
Education, and on continuous studies 
of foreign educational systems by the 
staff of the Division of Comparative 
Education. The pamphlet points out 
how the dictatorship governments of 
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Italy, the Soviet Union, and Germany 
took absolute control of the educa- 
tion systems in their respective coun- 
tries and used the schools to imbue 
the minds of the young people with 
the tenets of fascism, communism, and 
naziism. a 


Jesse H. Newlon. In the passing 
of Jesse H. Newlon of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, curriculum 
workers have lost one of their oldest 
and most constant friends. Dr. New- 
lon was a member of the Society for 
Curriculum Study continuously from 
its beginning. He was an active con- 
tributor to many of the Society’s 
enterprises—particularly to Building 
America. He was an intimate friend 
and counselor of a very large number 
of the leaders of our Society. He was 
a leader of those movements of liberal 
educational and social thought out of 
which our Society has found its major 
reasons for existence. But, perhaps 
more important than any of these, he 
was one who boldly combined thought 
and action in the development of the 
curriculum in America’s schools. 
While superintendent of schools in 
Denver from 1920 to 1927 he initiated 
and supported vigorously a program of 
curriculum revision which was one of 
the first in the contemporary move- 
ment. Mr. Newlon was not one to 
place curriculum development off in 
one corner of a school program. 
Rather, he made that movement cen- 
tral in a very comprehensive develop- 
ment that included new buildings, 
improved salaries, adequate administra- 
tion, improved financing, and much 
more. We shall miss Mr. Newlon’s 
friendship and wise counsel.—C. L. 
Cushman. 
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Brief Items. Aubrey Haan has tak- 
en over the courses given by Paul R. 
Hanna at Stanford University during 
the current year. Mr. Hanna will 
serve as a member of the National 
Resources Planning Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. * * * Harry K. New- 
burn, a contributor to the Curricu- 
LUM JouRNAL, has been appointed 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts at 
the University of Iowa. He was for- 
merly associate professor of secondary 
education and director of the Univer- 
sity High School. * * * Ralph C. Pres- 
ton, who specialized in curriculum de- 
velopment at Columbia University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. * * * Jesse R. Overturf, 
superintendent of schools at Palo Alto 
and long identified with the curriculum 
movement, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Sacramento. 
* * * N.C. Turpen, who was a major 
in curriculum at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Troy, Ala- 
bama. * * * The Curriculum Study 
of the Ohio High School Principals’ 
Association, patterned after the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, is in its third year. 
Twenty Ohio secondary schools are 
participating in the Ohio investigation. 
W. M. Aikin of Ohio State University 
is director of both studies. * * * W. 
T. Rowland, formerly assistant super- 
intendent in charge of secondary edu- 
cation in the Louisville public schools, 
has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of schools at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. * * * ©, I. Frederick, who 


has recently been associated with pro- 
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grams of curriculum development in 
Battle Creek and Lansing, Michigan, 
has joined the staff of Western Michi- 
gan College of Education at Kalama- 
zoo. * * * Doak S. Campbell, gradu- 
ate and senior college dean of George 
Peabody College, became president of 
Florida State College for Women in 
Tallahassee on October 1. Dean 
Campbell was formerly chairman of 
the executive committee of the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study and has 
served as consultant to a number of 
state programs of curriculum develop- 
ment in the southeastern region and 
elsewhere. * * * Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion who gave the widely acclaimed 
Virginia program of curriculum de- 
velopment continuous leadership from 
the beginning, recently became pro- 
fessor of educational administration at 
George Washington University. * * * 
Robert S. Gilchrist, recently connected 
with the National Youth Administra- 
tion, has become the director of the 
University School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. He took the 
place of Harold S. Alberty, who has 
returned to his former position as pro- 
fessor of education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. * * * Will French, formerly 
professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was ap- 
pointed director of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School, effective September 1, 
1941. * * * John B. Whitelaw, 
formerly of the State Normal School, 
Brockport, New York, has joined the 
administrative staff of the Newton 
Public Schools, Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts. 





EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


By CHARLES C. PETERS 


Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College 


ew DISCUSSION has two major pur- 
poses. First, some principles will be 
laid down which seem to express the 
community’s needs in regard to leisure 
activities, chiefly, though not exclu- 
sively, adult needs. Second, some pro- 
posals will be made concerning the nat- 
ural and desirable forms which leisure 
activities should take. 


CoMMUNITY’s LEISURE NEEDs 


It has been frequently pointed out 
that in modern industry most em- 
ployees work on only a small fragment 
of a total job, are speeded up to a 
high pitch on this fragment for the 
sake of efficiency of production, and 
that their jobs are for this reason mo- 
notonous and nerve-wracking, unre- 
lieved by the sense of creativeness 
which accompanied the older type of 
production in which workers more 
frequently made whole objects. And 
many people anticipate that this mech- 
anization of labor is destined to go 
much further in the future. They, 
therefore, propose that the workday 
should be shortened as much as fea- 
sible, and that its drudgery be offset 
by long periods of leisure in which 
the individual can express his individu- 
ality in free and creative ways. 

But I do not believe that a program 
of work and leisure for the future 
should be predicated upon this assump- 
tion. In fact, I wish to lay down as 
the first of the general principles about 
leisure that work should not be con- 
trasted with leisure, but that work 
should be so managed in our future 
society that it will give personal sat- 
isfactions parallel to those of leisure, 
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that periods of leisure should not be 
periods of respite from the drudgery of 
work, but that both work and leisure 
should unite in making a continuous- 
ly satisfying life. 

There is no need in the future that 
drudgery should remain in any kind 
of work. We already know how to 
replace pick and shovel road makers by 
huge bulldozers, steam shovels, and 
power ditchdiggers. We have learned 


to replace hand assemblying in many 
processes by machine assemblying. The 
tedious procedure of hand riveting 
has been replaced by riveting by elec- 
tric machines, and the laborious con- 
veying of heavy objects by hand has 
been replaced by transfers by means 


of cranes or other lifting machines, 
which are guided by easily manipu- 
lated switches. This process can be 
extended into substantially all of the 
activities which involve strain or te- 
dium if we really wish so to extend it. 
The problem of getting our work done 
economically will be no difficult prob- 
lem in the future. We shall be able 
easily to make all the goods we need. 
We can well afford to concern our- 
selves with making our labor satisfy- 
ing to workers as well as with making 
it efficient. But in all probability these 
two ends will not be in conflict. So 
my first proposition is that it should 
become one of our objectives to rein- 
state in all work the element of crea- 
tiveness, of satisfyingness, of personal 
enrichment, so that for all types of 
persons work as well as leisure time 
may serve as opportunity for personal 
enrichment. 
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My second principle asserts that 
we need not distort our leisure-time 
program by introducing into it ele- 
ments otherwise undesirable for the 
purpose of hardening our citizenry for 
such emergencies as war. I have given 
consideration to the argument that 
there is danger of fatal softness among 
a people who are not kept hard by 
drudgery. France is sometimes point- 
ed out as an example of a nation whose 
people took life too complacently and 
for that reason were overwhelmed by 
their enemies who were inured to hard- 
ship. But as I try out that hypothesis 
on history it does not seem convincing. 
There is the case of Sparta versus 
Athens in ancient Greece. The Spar- 
tans were trained in a brutal regime 
so that they might be hardened to de- 
fend themselves against their many 
enemies. The Athenians, on the other 
hand, led a healthy, spontaneous life 
filled with play, the pursuit of ideas 
and of art, and characterized by only 
normal labor. Yet it was the Athenian 
soldiers and not the Spartan who saved 
Greece in emergencies. At Marathon, 
at Platea, at Salamis, the Athenians 
won by their daring resourcefulness 
and intelligence while the Spartans 
delayed or blundered. Only at Ther- 
mopylae, where the issue was merely 
dying at their posts rather than achiev- 
ing constructive victory, did the Spar- 
tans notably distinguish themselves. 
It is also well known that the English 
gentlemen, products of the aristocratic 
public schools and men of leisure, have 
made, and are now making, brave and 
resourceful soldiers in times of crises. 
In aerial warfare the resourceful Eng- 
lish pilot is the match for more than 
one German fighter, and the same is 
likely to prove true in land fighting. 
I can find no proof in history that 
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people driven through drudgery that 
would be supposed to be hardening 
made better defenders of their nation 
in emergencies than those who lived 
normal lives characterized by the cul- 
tivation of intelligence and accom- 
panied by healthy and spontaneous rec- 
reations. So I conclude that we can 
direct our program of education for 
leisure toward those activities which 
fit naturally into a free and easy de- 
mocracy without distortion on account 
of brutal hardening. 

Third, I lay down the principle 
that leisure activities must be free 
from coercion. This would seem ob- 
vious, but there is grave reason to 
fear its violation. At present in col- 
lege and high school athletics stu- 
dents are not permitted to participate 
in only those ways which they find 
enjoyable. If they have some athletic 
ability, great pressure is brought upon 
them to “‘come out for the team,” and 
when they do come out, they are driven 
to train for the game in ways that 
make the athletic sports not the joyous 
play of amateurs but the labor of pro- 
fessionals whose business it is to win 
the game. Back of this there is at 
stake the prestige of the coach whose 
security and advancement depend up- 
on winning games, and the prestige of 
the school for which the winning of 
games is an advertising asset. If in 
our future program of leisure activi- 
ties there are hired leaders, or even 
unpaid leaders, in charge, there is much 
probability that they will tease people 
to participate in certain particular 
games and mildly blackmail them un- 
less they do. Even where card game 
foursomes or other teams are set up 
informally, there is not unlikely to 
be present a drive to mildly force par- 
ticipants to join on penalty of being 
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considered “not good sports.” Such 
overaggressiveness can easily become 
a nuisance. Recreational activities 
should be characterized by complete 
freedom. 

In the fourth place, in a society’s 
leisure activities there should be ex- 
pected and tolerated very great di- 
versity. Some persons will wish at 
some times to participate in group 
athletic games, like baseball or tennis 
or golf. Others will wish to listen to 
music, or weave rugs, or make furni- 
ture, or study philosophy, or fish, or 
idly stroll through the woods, or sit 
on a stump, or merely lie on their backs 
on a couch and kick up their heels. 
There will be some age differences: on 
the whole, older persons will take to 
less active games; there will be in- 
dividual differences based on tempera- 
ment; and particularly, there will be 
differences for the same persons with- 
in a section of time. At a given time 
one will sometimes want to play with 
others in a group game, at other times 
he will wish to read a book, at other 
times to take a walk alone, and at 
still other times he will want only to 
be let alone without needing to try to 
prove to anyone that he is doing some- 
thing useful. We would certainly be 
giving to our program of education 
for leisure too puritanical a tone if 
we thought we had to head it toward 
a life in which all moments would be 
supposed to contribute to some serious 
“improvement” of the individual and 
in which there should not be irrespon- 
sible moments or even hours. 


Forms OF LEISURE ACTIVITIES 

Subject to the limitations of spon- 
taneity laid down above, we may 
mention some forms which it would 
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seem natural and desirable that leisure 
activities take. 

1. Matching ideas with others for 
the sake of satisfying the widespread, 
perhaps universal, craving for knowl- 
edge. When Paul went to Athens, ac- 
cording to the text of the Acts of the 
Apostles, he found that “all the 
Athenians and strangers which were 
there spent their time in nothing else, 
but either to tell, or to hear some new 
thing.” In the rural section of Penn- 
sylvania where I grew up as a young- 
ster the men would foregather around 
the coal stove in the country store 
and converse about all sorts of topics 
from the community scandal to deep 
questions of statecraft. This impulse 
to talk to others about all sorts of 
topics is healthy and is essential to 
the proper functioning of a demo- 
cratic society. 

2. Many variations on the age-old 
festival, which has been so great a 
socializing force throughout the his- 
tory of human society—the athletic 
contest, rodeo, Mardi Gras, fair, com- 
munity sing, circus, picnic, parade, 
ox roast. Through all of these there 
runs the festive note. People eat to- 
gether, dance together, and laugh to- 
gether. This pleasant affective tone 
tends to condition friendly attitudes 
toward all who are present, and makes 
for tolerance, and for a sense of kin- 
ship and solidarity. 

3. Creative hobby work pursued 
by individuals through which each in- 
dividual may express his own person- 
ality in his own way. This will take 
almost endlessly varied forms, such 
as gardening, stamp collecting, wood 
carving, experimenting in a chemistry 
laboratory in one’s basement, paint- 
ing, making articles of furniture, and 
countless others. 
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4. Enjoyment of the products of 
aesthetic arts of various kinds: books, 
pictures, concerts, nature, dainty 
foods, well-blended cigars. Much of 
this enjoyment will be pursued alone. 
Indeed, one probably normally enjoys 
arts alone—absorbed in the object of 
his pleasure and unconscious of com- 
panions even if he is surrounded by 
the physical presence of others. 

5. Exploratory activities carried on 
alone or in very small groups: hiking, 
fishing, walking through the woods, 
observing crowds as a spectator, wan- 
dering over the world. 

6. Idling, just doing nothing, ly- 
ing on one’s back on a couch and en- 
joying his recklessness, sitting on a 
stump, whittling. I believe Walt 
Whitman says somewhere that he likes 
to loaf and invite his soul. If one 
wishes just to loaf and invite his soul, 
he has a perfect right to do it a part 
of the time. And if he doesn’t want 
even to invite his soul, he has a per- 
fect right to do that also. For souls 
are sometimes troublesome things; 
they prick one’s conscience unless he 
keeps his mind engaged with high 
thoughts. And there come times when 
one doesn’t feel like straining himself 
with high thoughts; he wants merely 
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to loaf and let the world for a while 
ramble ahead on its own. 

It would carry me beyond the limits 
of this paper to talk here about the 
relation of schooling to the program 
of education for leisure. But I ven- 
ture the judgment that early experi- 
ence in the many activities would help 
to make them available as recreations 
for adults, and that a clarification of 
a philosophy of life about the place 
and character of leisure will also help. 
But I judge that our main reliance 
should be counsellors who would func- 
tion in life wherever their services 
would be sought—counsellors on gar- 
dening, on golf, on the study of phi- 
losophy, on drama, on football, on civic 
questions, etc. But my greatest fear 
is that these functionaries will take 
themselves too seriously and try to 
force or overmechanize leisure activ- 
ities as present coaches do with high 
school and college athletics. These 
directors of leisure activities must 
learn to be tolerant, to wait, to be 
servants rather than bosses. For every- 
where in democracy, and most of all 
in their leisure hours, men and wom- 
en have a right to choose their own 
values and the means of realizing these 
values. 































































CURRICULUM CHANGES FOR BETTER CITIZENSHIP 





By HOWARD V. FUNK 
Principal, Bronxville, New York, Junior High School 


Sas NECEssITY for a public school 
system to train the young people in 
the essentials of citizenshig: in this re- 
public has been recognize since the 
beginning of this era. The founding 
fathers were fully aware of the neces- 
sity for universal public education. 
Their writings are replete with refer- 
ences to its essential functions. They 
were completely conscious of the fact 
that the democratic way of life could 
be assured only through the develop- 
ment of keen intelligence, good will, 
social responsibility and active par- 
ticipating citizenship. The public 
schools were the institutions charged 
with the responsibility of producing 
that understanding of and outlook on 
life necessary to guarantee a function- 
ing democracy. 

Analysis of the problems that 
schools face indicates that a major 
portion of their difficulties arises from 
rapid changes in the social matrix in 
which they have their being. No soon- 
er do they adjust themselves to a major 
trend than they discover that the sit- 
uation which they have planned to 
meet has changed in its important as- 
pects and they must shift their at- 
tack. Being an organization composed 
of human beings subject to all hu- 
man limitations and to multitudinous 
forces from outside the school, the 
task appears at times almost superhu- 
man, and, therefore, the safest course 
seems to be in the perpetuation of an 
innocuous academic curriculum, to 
resort to the “ivory tower” and let 
the world wend its weary way. 

This course brings us, sooner or 
later, to the point where the need for 
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revision of the curriculum becomes 
acute. This is such a time. Every- 
thing that we have stood for and be- 
lieved in as essential to the good life 
is challenged as never before. Now 
we are faced not only with the neces- 
sity of knowing what we believe, but 
with the even more imperative task of 
seeing to it that those in our charge 
are so thoroughly steeped in our way 
of life that they become practitioners 
and exponents of it for evermore. 

The desired results can never be 
achieved by the simple legerdemain of 
curriculum changes in the generally 
accepted sense of the term. A course 
in citizenship, the rearranging of old 
courses into new patterns, the simple 
display of good will is not adequate, 
not even nearly adequate. There must 
be a fundamental rearrangement of 
many patterns before we can produce 
the kind of citizen which we need now 
and in the decades to come. 

Consideration must be given to es- 
sential functions within the school 
curriculum proper, it is true, but the 
task includes a great deal more than 
that. As a beginning I would present 
seven points. 

1. We need to make a thoroughgo- 
ing study of the place of the schools 
in the community, their purpose as 
an agency in community welfare, and 
the place of the community in the 
national scene. Such a study cannot 
be confined to the administration and 
faculty of the schools if it is to be 
effective. Rather, it must include 
all active community organizations 
and individual citizens, for their aid is 
essential in recognizing the needs of 
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the young citizens, and their coop- 
eration is necessary to provide oppor- 
tunity for citizenship practice on the 
part of the students. It is not enough 
that citizenship be talked about — 
there must be ample provision for its 
practice, at home, in school, and in 
every community activity, in accord- 
ance with the maturity of the indi- 
vidual. 

Adult education is an integral part 
of the real teaching of citizenship, for 
no school starts afresh with each gen- 
eration. It must begin with students 
as they are affected by all the pride 
and prejudices of current generations 
of parents and adults. The school will 
not be able to go far beyond present 
foundations except as both students 
and parents recognize essential limita- 
tions and, with the school, find ways 
and means to move out into new areas. 

2. Schools must examine critically 
their own organization in light of the 
principles of citizenship which they 
have set out to achieve. Too often 
they propose to produce democratic 
citizens by the most autocratic meth- 
ods. Regimentation from the mo- 
ment the child enters the school build- 
ing until the last laggard has served 
his time after hours will not yield the 
hoped-for good citizenship of a demo- 
cratic society in this mercurial world. 

There must be provision for guided 
experimentation by young people as 
they discover for themselves the funda- 
mental truths that make possible de- 
cent living in a complex social matrix. 
Good citizenship is learned much more 
than it is taught, and our schools 
should be organized accordingly. 

3. The learning citizen must have 
ample opportunity from the earliest 
years to practice government of a 
real kind. Student cooperative gov- 
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ernment, guided by wise but tolerant 
old heads, affords a proving ground 
of participation in active citizenship 
that surpasses any academic course. 
There must be freedom to make mis- 
takes and to profit by them, for at no 
future time can mistakes in citizen- 
ship be made with less cost to the in- 
dividual than they can in school dur- 
ing the learning process. 

4. Schools must be so organized 
that there is ample opportunity for 
every individual to reach full stature 
in his own eyes and in those of his 
fellows. This implies curriculum of- 
ferings broad enough to meet the needs 
of every person of normal intelligence, 
for who is to say that he is a more 
valuable citizen who works with his 
head than he who is facile in the use 
of his hands? It calls for wise coun- 
sellors—a faculty trained in the prin- 
ciples of human guidance to the point 
that it can see in every student the 
potential adult, tomorrow’s citizen 
at work in his community. 

5. Schools must be so organized 
that considerable study material comes 
out of the activities of the world about 
the school; not only out of the books 
within the building. The citizen never 
finds his problems laid out for him as 
a set of exercises, the proper answers 
to which are to be found in the ap- 
pendix of his text. Rather, he is faced 
with a great complex of problems out 
of which he must identify the particu- 
lar one with which he is presently con- 
cerned. After he has isolated it, he 
must then gather all pertinent facts 
if he is to arrive at an intelligent de- 
cision and act upon it in light of his 
findings. If we believe that education 
is living and living is education, then 
we must be vitally concerned to see 
that the material of instruction ap- 
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proximates as closely as possible the 
conditions under which the game will 
eventually be played. 

6. Many of the courses in our 
present curriculum can be so reor- 
ganized and presented as to yield bet- 
ter results than they now do. History 
and English lend themselves readily to 
this treatment. Rather than to ap- 
proach history chronologically, it is 
quite possible to cut through cross sec- 
tions of human experiences for em- 
phasis of fundamental democratic 
principles. The rise of the “Rights of 
Man” which eventually resulted in our 
“Bill of Rights” is a thrilling story of 
human progress. Properly conceived 
and patiently traced through the cen- 
turies, it gives a background to the 
“Bill of Rights” that places that docu- 
ment in its proper setting and induces 
for it everlasting understanding and 
respect. 

English literature is replete with 
fascinating reading in human prog- 
ress, for discerning men and women 
of all ages have commented critically 
on contemporary affairs, not the least 
of which has been man’s striving for 
the better life for himself and his fel- 
lows. How much more vital. is such 
material in training citizens than pick- 
ing the dry bones of the usual assign- 
ments in sophomore literature. True, 
this procedure calls for more than aver- 
age understanding, ability and appreci- 
ation on the part of teachers, but I 
think there are many more people on 
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our present faculties that are capable 
of doing just this than are now doing 
it, or that will do it until they re- 
ceive some encouragement in the task 
from school administrators. 

7. School people, both faculty and 
administrators, through study and use 
should be familiar with the new test- 
ing instruments which are becoming 
increasingly available and that are 
designed to get at some of the very 
fundamental concepts and principles 
upon which intelligent citizenship is 
based. Some of the newer tests in so- 
cial studies show great promise in en- 
abling teachers to identify students, 
whose processes of thinking leave much 
to be desired. Once idiosyncrasies are 
known, it should be possible to devise 
ways and means of helping the indi- 
vidual to improve his methods and to 
substitute logical processes for per- 
sonal bias. After the schools have 
done all they can to train in orderly 
thought processes, then the opportu- 
nity to put them into effect takes on 
the aspect of a laboratory of citizen- 
ship. 

Democracy as a way of life must 
be acquired by the individual. It is 
not necessarily inherent in the physical 
and mental structure of human beings. 
That being the case, then the task of 
the schools is clear, and to it schools 
must dedicate themselves as never be- 
fore, for it is already later than we 


think. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF CONSUMER 
EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL 


By HAROLD F. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


"ha FUNDAMENTAL reason for con- 
sumer education grows out of the in- 
creasing complexity of our economic 
life. There was a time when the indi- 
vidual by the simple process of growing 
up in a community was acquainted 
with most of the goods and services 
that were available. That time has long 
since past. There are thousands of 
different kinds of chemicals offered 
for sale, hundreds of different break- 
fast foods, a large number of differ- 
ent electric refrigerators or automo- 
bile. The ordinary consumer is al- 
most helpless in the complexity of the 
modern market. 

The sheer number of commodities 
or services available is enough to con- 
fuse the consumer. The far more dif- 
ficult problem of what to consume 
becomes more pressing in the field of 
leisure. One could spend all of his 
time reading—even then he would 
barely touch the new material coming 
out each day. It has been estimated 
that 195 trillion words were printed 
in the United States last year. At 
best one can read only a few million 
words in the course of a year. 

How much time shall we spend 
reading? How much listening to the 
radio? How much in the use of the 
automobile? There are a hundred 
other leisure-time activities. What 
shall the consumer do? 

Methods of providing consumer edu- 
cation. There are three basic ways you 
might provide a consumer-education 
program in the school. First, it could 


be built around the subjects now 
taught in the secondary schools. Our 
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children have to read about something. 
They might just as well be reading 
about a method of improving diet, or 
consumer problems, as to read about 
the little red hen chasing its tail 
around the barnyard. You might ask 
the question, “Will a child have a 
better understanding of the people of 
China if he knows something about 
the problems of diet in that country, 
or if he studies about the way the 
Yangtze River flows or where the 
mountains are in China?” I think 
you could make a good case if you 
chose the former. 

We all know that even with the 
changes that have come, history is still 
pretty much what our kings and 
queens and the rulers have done. There 
is very slight knowledge of what has 
happened to the diet of the ordinary 
man in the past. If you think that 
isn’t true, go back to your school and 
ask any student to give you a consist- 
ent picture of the American diet in 
the eighteenth century or of Europe 
in the twelfth century, or how much 
famine there was*in Western Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. Even informed teachers in his- 
tory are still surprised when you give 
them documentary evidence that fam- 
ine was the ordinary prospect in Eu- 
rope up until two or three hundred 
years ago, or that there were very bad 
famines in Spain, Ireland, and other 
places in Europe well into the nine- 
teenth century. Into all your school 
subjects you can build the subject of 
consumer education if you want to, 
particularly in the high school, in such 
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subjects as science, commercial educa- 
tion, English, social studies, and mathe- 
matics, 

A second alternative is to set up a 
separate course in consumer education, 
particularly in the secondary schools, 
and perchance in the elementary 
schools. You can call it anything you 
please. Through it you can deal nar- 
rowly or broadly with the problem 
from any standpoint. 

Both these approaches are desirable, 
but both are inadequate to do the job 
which, it seems to me, should be done 
by consumer education. However, I 
can see no alternative over a long period 
to the third method by which we de- 
velop a comprehensive program of 
consumer education built around the 
basic areas of living. 

Such a program is beginning to ap- 
pear in many places in the country. 
The school program is built around 
the broad fields in which people are 
going to have to live. If you are to 
build a consumer education program 
on that basis, obviously a large part 
of it will. have to be around the prob- 
lem of food, clothing, and shelter. I 
want to show you why. 

There are three reasons for build- 
ing much of the school curriculum 
around the problem of producing and 
distributing food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. Three of the most important 
parts of life are these three necessities 
and yet people have not learned how 
to provide adequate amounts of these 
items. Another measure of their im- 
portance is the amount of money spent 
for these items; possibly two-thirds of 
the entire national income is spent for 
food, clothing, and shelter. An anal- 
ysis of the last census reports indi- 
cates that about ten and one-half mil- 
lion workers are employed in the pro- 
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cess of producing food and another 
five million are employed in related in- 
dustries. This makes a total of about 
sixteen million workers engaged in 
some phase of food provision, almost 
a third of the total workers. Raw ma- 
terials from which construction and 
building supplies and fuel, light, and 
furniture are made provide for over 
five million people. If we add the 
other building workers and clothing 
workers, we get a total of probably 
thirty million of our population work- 
ing to provide food, clothing, and 
shelter. We might add twenty or 
thirty million houseworkers. That 
would mean that possibly fifty or sixty 
million of our eighty million workers 
are engaged in the provision of food, 
clothing, and shelter. Obviously a 
school system that pays any attention 
to human needs is going to have to 
devote a large fraction of its whole 
program to these items. 

If the problem of securing food, 
clothing, and shelter had been ade- 
quately solved, the schools might be 
unconcerned. It is unnecessary to say 
that this problem is just as vital to 
the wealthy suburbs of Philadelphia 
as it is to any coal-mining community 
in Pennsylvania. You have to remem- 
ber, of course, that we have no well- 
planned towns. Satisfactory homes 
demand control of the neighborhood. 
Persons are rare who have an under- 
standing of the psychological values 
that should be derived and preserved 
by a beautifully planned city. Most 
people are almost completely unaware 
of the possibilities of greater health, 
comforts, and conveniences in really 
modern housing. 

The nature of a functional school 
curriculum. A completely functional 
school program would be built in large 
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part around such areas of living as 
health, work, leisure, and the major 
consumer areas. It seems to me that 
we will have to move to some such 
school program in order to obtain suf- 
ficient time to deal with all consumer 
problems adequately. Each of these 
areas demands a presentation of a large 
amount of material and time for a 
great deal of practice on the part of 
the student. Many persons will admit 
the desirability of such a school pro- 
gram but would find it extremely dif- 
ficult to imagine how it will work. 
The point that troubles most persons 
is what will happen to the old sub- 
ject-matter areas. In general, the 
answer is quite easy. They will be 
replaced by these new areas of living. 

Perhaps an illustration from the 
field of health will make clear the 
point. There was a time only a gen- 
eration ago when the subjects of anat- 
omy, physiology, and hygiene were 
taught rather extensively in the pub- 
lic schools. These subjects have now 
almost entirely disappeared, and in 
their place have been introduced a 
fairly comprehensive program deal- 
ing with health. This health program 
includes as much of the old material 
in anatomy, physiology, and hygiene 
as is of value to the ordinary person. 
Exactly the same thing will happen 
in these new functional schools. One 
needs a certain amount of English to 
do his work competently or to enjoy 
his leisure most adequately. That Eng- 
lish will be presented in the form and 
under the conditions of common use. 

Certain mathematical computations 
will be necessary. They will be given 
in the setting in which they are likely 
to be used. The same would be true 
for the social sciences, geography and 
history, or for physics and chemistry 
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and biology. In general, a more use- 
ful and valuable selection of material 
will be made from the subject-matter 
fields than is now the case. Many per- 
sons are confused over this issue be- 
cause they seemingly think that all 
knowledge is now presented in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. This, 
of course, is a fantastic assumption. 
In the field of economics alone, there 
are more than 1,000 graduate courses, 
that is, courses with presumably dif- 
ferent content. Obviously, no one 
elementary course is going to include 
all this material. If it takes 1,000 
courses at the graduate level to cover 
the material, you certainly cannot 
cover it in one or two courses in the 
secondary school. In any case, you 
will have to make a choice of what 
economic material is going to be pre- 
sented. Why not present the material 
that will be most useful to the larg- 
est number of students, and as nearly 
as possible in the setting in which it 
will be used? That’s what a more 
functional type of school would at- 
tempt to do. 

The learning of basic skills. Some 
persons are disturbed about this new 
educational program because they do 
not understand the provisions made 
for mastering the basic skills of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. Actu- 
ally, these skills will be learned more 
quickly and more effectively than un- 
der the old drill method. Drill is not 
necessarily abolished, but it is more 
generally related to the needs of the 
student and his understanding of why 
he is learning to read or make calcu- 
lations. This speeds up the process 
of learning. 

We have some recent experimental 
evidence from a group of schools in 
very poor communities that support 
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this position. These schools have built 
their program very largely around the 
basic consumer needs of the commu- 
nity. Children are learning to read 
much more rapidly than they were in 
the old type school. They are simply 
reading about things they can under- 
stand and about their own needs in- 
stead of about highly abstract and for- 
eign concepts. There is no reason, 
then, to fear a loss of basic skills or 
abilities in a school that is built around 
the main area of living. In fact, all 
the experimental evidence we have 
leads us to think that such a school 
will increase the technical competence 
of the pupils in these schools. 
Outline of a comprehensive con- 
sumer education program. Our func- 
tional school then will have a major 
section of its program extending from 
the first grade through the twelfth 
built around the major consumer needs 
of the individual and society. The 
first and second grades will deal pretty 
largely with the immediate food and 
clothing problems of the children. The 
third grade will begin to get some 
broader background and discussion of 
these problems in their community set- 
ting. Housing will be added to the 
list. Certain work can be done on 
the housing standards of the school 
and perhaps of the home. By the 
fourth grade, careful consideration 
will be given to kinds and amount of 
food we need, the clothing necessary 
to keep us comfortable, and elementary 
study of housing standards. The fifth 
and sixth grades may well consider the 
major consumer interests in former 
times and in other places of the world. 
The seventh and eighth grades can 
explore more carefully the facilities for 
providing the major consumer needs 
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and begin to describe more accurately 
the quality of the provisions made in 
the community. The ninth grade 
would deal in some detail with indi- 
vidual selection and use of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter with great attention 
to what the individual could do both 
personally and in the community. 

The tenth grade would give a more 
technical background of the processes 
of production, distribution, and manu- 
facturing of the major consumer items. 
By the eleventh grade the students 
would be considering unsolved prob- 
lems in regard to major consumer 
items, and the twelfth grade would be 
devoted quite largely to working out 
a program of consumer needs and 
methods of satisfying them. Particu- 
lar attention would be given to de- 
tailed plans which individuals would 
work out. This background would 
provide a perfect setting for the dis- 
cussion of home and family life which 
is recommended in the 1941 yearbook 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

The program I have outlined is de- 
signed so that there is sufficient time 
to be spent on each of the major con- 
sumer areas that the student can de- 
velop real competence and understand- 
ing of the problems. These consumer 
problems constitute a major area of 
living and must be given a large place 
in the school system from the first 
grade through the end of the sec- 
ondary school. It is only by this means 
that we will be able to get a school 
system that can contribute the maxi- 
mum amount to the growth of each 
individual and also provide for the best 
development of our communities and 
our nation. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MICHIGAN 
CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


By G. ROBERT KOOPMAN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


ym MICHIGAN curriculum program 
has been materially modified by cur- 
rent developments. The purpose of 
citizenship education has become in- 
creasingly dominant. The activities 
have become more varied and at the 
same time have been planned more 
functionally as the purpose has become 
clearer. As the activities of the pro- 
gram have changed and broadened in 
scope, the organization has been modi- 
fied. The emphases of the program 
have changed year by year. 

Evaluation emphasized. During the 
school year of 1939-1940, the program 
emphasized chiefly the evaluation of 
all activities. An evaluation policy 
was developed and in the process many 
conferences were held. Some of these 
resulted in continuing groups which 
are giving help to local schools which 
desire to assure themselves that change 
will always result in progress. Plans 
for the evaluation of the general pro- 
gram of citizenship education, of the 
teacher education study, and of the 
secondary school study should insure 
that evaluation will be considered a 
necessary activity in any curriculum 
development program and an integral 
part of the educational process at all 
times. The interest of a number of 
the colleges and universities in this 
problem has been very helpful and 
their continuing programs of research 
along these lines are becoming more 
and more related to efforts in the local 
schools. 

Health education as a fundamental. 
Of the various attempts to involve 
the state as a whole in fundamental 
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aspects of the instructional program, 
the effort in the field of health educa- 
tion is the most thorough. In its two 
years of work the committee dealing 
with this problem has clarified most 
of the policies in the field and put 
them in written form. This has been 
done with the cooperation and sup- 
port of the major professional groups 
in the field of health. This committee 
has completed a manuscript summariz- 
ing findings of the basic health sciences 
that affect education; set up demon- 
strations in health education; sponsored 
the research study of safety education; 
completed and issued an interpreta- 
tion of basic instructional policy 
for health education; and made recom- 
mendations concerning in-service 
teacher education. It is now concerned 
with the development of aids to ad- 
ministrators and teachers in the field of 
safety education and temperance edu- 
cation. The next major project of the 
health committee is to be the develop- 
ment of recommendations concerning 
pre-service teacher education. 
Administrative conferences. As ex- 
perience is piled on top of experience, 
it becomes clearer that the crux of 
the matter of curriculum development 
is the quality of the teacher. It is 
quite impractical, however, for state- 
wide agencies to deal directly with 
teacher growth. Hence, the need for 
dynamic, cooperative, local adminis- 
tration concerned primarily with in- 
struction and teacher growth becomes 
clearer. A number of studies and 
activities have been carried out to 
emphasize the importance of good 
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technical administration of the instruc- 
tional program. In addition to these 
indirect and piecemeal attacks upon 
the problem, experimental attempts at 
administrative clinics or conferences 
have been made. The outcome of these 
exploratory efforts has resulted in the 
inclusion of the administrative con- 
ference as a regular and continuing 
activity of the staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

The length of the conference is a 
full day. The conference is planned 
by a local host and a representative 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The team of conference leaders 
is usually two members of the depart- 
ment staff for the conference for 
commissioners, while the leaders for 
the conference for superintendents us- 
ually include representatives of (a) the 
staff of the Department of Public In- 
struction, one from the Office of Ad- 
ministrative Services, and one from the 
Office of Instruction and Educational 
Planning, (b) the Office of Vocational 
Education, (c) a teacher-educating in- 
stitution, and (d) a federal agency 
operating a related program. The 
personnel of the team is finally selected 
in the light of the topics to be given 
most attention. 

Lay participation. A number of 
state activities have assisted in in- 
creasing lay participation. Among 
these are the annual citizenship con- 
ference sponsored by the Department 
of Public Instruction, the work of the 
Michigan Advisory Commission on 
Education composed of representatives 
of professional groups, manufacturers, 
laborers, farmers, and social organiza- 
tions, and study conferences on social 
cooperation. An interesting example 
was the one in which a number of com- 
munities having community councils 
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met on their own initiative for a two- 
day session during the past school year 
for that purpose. The significant fact 
of this meeting was that ninety per 
cent of the people were nonpaid lay 
people sufficiently interested in their 
communities to give two days of their 
own time and at their own expense 
for the sake of community improve- 
ment. 

Local curriculum studies. In a 
broader sense, major developments of 
a state program for improving instruc- 
tion should be described primarily in 
terms of field changes. Reports of 
self-surveys which have been made 
by all public local educational au- 
thorities show that individual school 
districts of such size as to be recog- 
nized as community centers have prac- 
tically all set up some form of cur- 
riculum study. Constructive changes 
are not at all exceptional. On the 
contrary, they are the rule. In gen- 
eral, the changes are arrived at by care- 
ful deliberative methods. In all cases 
they appear to be sincere and honest 
attempts to serve better the children 
and adults of local communities. 
Whether or not the changes are suf- 
ficiently functional and rapid to meet 
the needs of the people and the cul- 
ture is surely debatable in the light 
of recent developments in other coun- 
tries. But unquestionably there is 
study and change. 

In the communities in which the 
principles of procedure recommend- 
ed by the state groups are followed and 
where broad and effective studies are 
being carried out, unbiased observers 
recognize some of the most splendid 
examples of social engineering to be 
found in this country. Superintend- 
ents, boards of education, parent 
study groups, and faculty members 
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are giving unstintingly of their at- 
tention and effort. These develop- 
ments are affecting education as a 
whole. They are encouraging to the 
utmost in that the citizens in these 
localities are supporting these develop- 
ments and seeing in education a way 
to conserve Amevican ideals and to 
improve community life. 

Curriculum laboratory. The curric- 
ulum laboratory has grown in scope 
and extent. It is designed to assist 
individuals and school groups in de- 
veloping, improving, and carrying on 
their instructional programs, and also 
to further the larger state-wide edu- 
cational program. It provides for the 
collection, organization, and classifica- 
tion of a wide range of useful mate- 
rials, and provides study and confer- 
ence facilities. 

The available materials include a 
professional library of several hundred 
recent significant books relating to 
subject-matter areas, and to the ad- 
ministration of instructional and cur- 
ricular programs; a textbook library of 
over 3,000 secondary and elementary 
textbooks offered for sale in Michigan; 
a bulletin file of pamphlets classified 
under fifty heads; a magazine file of 
leading professional magazines; copies 
of publications of the Department of 
Public Instruction and of education 
departments of other states and of 
the United States Office of Education. 

Individuals and groups have access 
to the resources of the laboratory and 
have the use of the conference room. 
Consultants assist whenever their serv- 
ices are desired. Many individuals and 
groups interested in educational af- 
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fairs have availed themselves of the 
services of the laboratory. 

Continuing local surveys. The re- 
sponsibility for the development and 
operation of local educational pro- 
grams to meet changing conditions 
rests primarily within the local com- 
munity. The responsibility for stimu- 
lation, guidance, and appraisal of local 
effort rests primarily with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. To as- 
sist local schools to think critically 
about their own programs and to give 
the Department of Public Instruction 
a more objective basis on which to 
work with local units, there has been 
developed and used during the past 
two years a combined reporting form 
and guide for a local self-survey of 
instruction. 

The use of the Self-Survey of In- 
structional Progress, or similar instru- 
ments by all schools of the state oper- 
ating high school grades, has encour- 
aged and helped to give direction to 
many local programs of instructional 
improvement. Much significant basic 
information regarding school pro- 
grams thus tabulated is available in 
the state office. This information aids 
the Department of Public Instruction 
in at least two ways: (a) it assists in 
working with local school adminis- 
trators and teachers and makes serv- 
ice visits by staff members to local 
schools much more effective, and (b) 
it provides information which indi- 
cates the direction which state lead- 
ership should take, and makes possible 
more intelligent planning of the en- 
tire state educational program. 




























































































































































































CONSERVATION IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


By JAMES T. WORLTON 





Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 


a OUR SCHOOLS have a vital re- 
sponsibility for education in conserva- 
tion there can be no question. Any 
problem of major importance to the 
American people becomes automatically 
a suitable subject for investigation and 
discussion in the schools. Its treat- 
ment will depend, of course, upon the 
maturity of the students and the na- 
ture of the educational outcomes de- 
sired. 

Conservation is here used in its broad 
sense to include not only the preserva- 
tion and protection of the material or 
human resources but also the proper 
and effective use of these resources. 
Thus, to conserve human resources 
would mean not only to protect the 
people from traffic hazards and the 
ravages of physical and mental disease 
but to put to constructive work the 
millions of unemployed workers and 
thus provide the fruits of their labors 
for social use. Natural resources in- 
clude the soil, forests, minerals, coal, 
oil, water, fish, scenic beauty, and other 
valuable resources with which nature 
has so generously supplied the Ameri- 
can people. We mean by human re- 
sources the genius, energy, and char- 
acter of the people and the culture and 
accumulated wisdom of the ages which 
is their inheritance. 

It is suggested that because of their 
vital importance to human welfare ed- 
ucational experiences in conservation, 
in one or more of its aspects, be in- 
corporated in the child’s curriculum 
each year of his school life, from the 
kindergarten to the senior year of the 
high school. In answer to the objec- 
tion that the curriculum is already 
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overcrowded it should be emphasized 
that the problem of curriculum con- 
struction is basically a problem of rela- 
tive values. It is not here proposed 
to meet the call for more emphasis on 
conservation by adding on to the pres- 
ent long list of courses of study ad- 
ditional courses in conservation. The 
problem should be met by a process 
of reorganization, coordination, and 
integration of curricular experiences, 

The theme of conservation should be 
attacked by both incidental and spe- 
cific techniques. However, there must 
be no undesirable overlapping or dupli- 
cation of learning experiences from 
grade to grade. Every teacher in every 
department or subject-matter field 
should be sensitive to the implications 
for conserving and improving our 
physical and human resources. Such 
incidental treatment, valuable as it is, 
will not, however, meet the issue com- 
pletely. Carefully planned, specific 
instruction is required. This instruc- 
tion can best be incorporated in courses 
of study in the social studies, science, 
health, agriculture, and perhaps other 
areas of instruction. 

The modification or reorganization 
of the curriculum, called for above, 
may be successfully accomplished in 
several ways. The plan here proposed 
is to utilize broad areas of human ex- 
perience involving persistent human 
problems as central unifying themes 
around which curricular experiences 
are to be organized. These themes 
serve as guides in securing consecutive, 
cumulative, and sequential experiences 
for the child from year to year and of 
insuring that his curriculum will be 
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as rich and broad as life itself. An 
analysis of human problems will re- 
veal that they fall within a relatively 
small number of types or classifica- 
tions. As an illustration of such a 
curriculum the following brief de- 
scription of the Salt Lake City social 
studies courses is presented. 

The areas, or persistent life prob- 
lems around which the curriculum is 
organized, are eight in number and 
are described as follows: (1) coop- 
erating in social and civic action; (2) 
conserving and improving material 
conditions; (3) making a living; (4) 
making a home; (5) protecting and 
improving life and health; (6) secur- 
ing an education; (7) engaging in rec- 
reative activities; (8) satisfying 
aesthetic and religious impulses. 

These eight phases of life serve as 
unifying themes around which course 
of study outlines offer suggestions in- 
volving purposes to be achieved and 
learning activities. These areas of liv- 
ing may serve as fundamental guides 
for curriculum development in all 
grades from the kindergarten to the 
fourth year of the high school. In or- 
der to insure that the child’s education- 
al growth will be continuous from 
year to year without unnecessary repe- 
tition, the point of emphasis shifts for 
each grade so that the learner is al- 
ways making a new orientation to life’s 
problems. Within this framework the 
teacher has large latitude in devising 
means and methods for providing an 
effective curriculum. 

It will be observed that of the eight 
broad areas mentioned above, two call 
for specific treatment of conservation. 
No. 2—conserving and improving ma- 
terial conditions—involves conservation 
and use of natural resources, and No. 
5—protecting and improving life and 
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health—deals with conservation of hu- 
man resources. Each of the other six 
areas provides many opportunities for 
the incidental treatment of conserva- 
tion. An analysis of the child’s learn- 
ing experiences in area No. 2—con- 
serving and improving material condi- 
tions—as he moves from grade to 
grade will illustrate how the program 
works. 

1. Kindergarten and first grade— 
the emphasis in these years is in the 
life of the home and the school. Learn- 
ing experiences involve protection of 
furniture, clothing, books, toys, and 
other physical properties contacted by 
the child. 

2. The second grade deals with life 
in the school and the community. In 
this grade the child’s problems involve 
protection and use of school properties 
and community resources. He learns 
how community resources are trans- 
formed into usable goods to supply 
his needs. 

3. Emphasis in the third grade is 
upon life as affected by the passing of 
the physical frontier. Here the child 
learns how primitive and pioneer peo- 
ples met their problems of conserving 
and using natural resources. 

4. In the fourth grade the emphasis 
falls upon life as affected by the phys- 
ical environment. In this grade the 
child contrasts the methods of con- 
servation and use of natural resources 
in various climatic regions of the world 
with those of his own community. 

5. The emphasis in the fifth grade 
is upon the influence of modern dis- 
covery and invention upon the basic 
functions of living in the Americas. 
The geographic setting for considering 
problems of conserving and using ma- 
terial resources is the Western Hemi- 
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sphere with special attention given to 
the United States. 

6. The emphasis in the sixth grade 
is upon the influence of invention and 
machine production upon the basic 
functions of living in the old world. 
Comparisons and contrasts are con- 
stantly made with life in the Americas 
and particularly in the United States. 

7. In the articulating unit the field 
of operations reverts to the commu- 
nity. Here the child makes an inten- 
sive study of the natural resources of 
his community and the way these re- 
sources are used and misused. He 
participates within the limits of his 
maturity in constructive community 
enterprises for the protection of prop- 
erty and the general improvement of 
material conditions. 

8. In the first year of the high 
school the geographical area broadens 
to the region. Salt Lake City and Utah 
lie in the Pacific Southwest Region. 
Here problems of water resources, 
grazing practices, and _ reclamation 
projects are acute. Each of the eight 
regions into which the United States 
is divided has a number of unique 
problems which call for interstate co- 
operation within the region. These 
regional problems receive major em- 
phasis. 

9. The subject organization for the 
second year of the high school is world 
history and civilization. In this year, 
the area of conservation includes the 
practices of ancient, medieval, and 
modern peoples with reference to the 
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use and abuse of their natural resources 
and the relationship of such practices 
to national prosperity. The contribu- 
tion of these peoples to the culture and 
material prosperity of the United 
States is given special consideration. 

10. In the third year of the high 
school American history and civiliza- 
tion are given comprehensive study. 
Problems of conservation are here 
treated from the historical point of 
view, especially as they involve par- 
ticipation on the part of local, state, 
and federal governmental agencies. 
These problems involve governmental 
policies in conservation from their in- 
ception to the current activities of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 

11. The American problems course 
in the senior year of the high school 
deals with persistent questions which 
face the American people on a national 
scale. Among these the conservation 
and development of national material 
resources occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion. The purposes sought in this area 
include an understanding of the nature 
and importance of our resources and 
the development of constructive atti- 
tudes and habits in the interest of their 
conservation and use. 

This direct treatment of problems in 
conservation, in the social studies, may 
well be duplicated in the fields of 
health, science, agricultu~e, and to a 
more limited extent, in other subject- 
matter fields, each area making its 
unique contribution to the desired out- 
comes. 
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ANNUAL LIST OF OUTSTANDING CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS 


By HERBERT B. BRUNER and C. MAURICE WIETING 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Bw YEAR hundreds of schools in 
all parts of the United States seek to 
improve the instruction and learning 
in their schools by preparing course of 
study materials. In response to a re- 
quest from the Curriculum Laboratory, 
Teachers College, hundreds of com- 
munities have sent materials. These 
have been judged by the “Criteria for 
Evaluating Teaching and Learning Ma- 
terials.”* The following list includes 
those materials received in the Curric- 
ulum Laboratory from January, 1940, 
to March, 1941, which were judged to 
be relatively outstanding. 

As has been noted in previous evalu- 
ations, there is a trend toward the pro- 
duction of course of study bulletins 
and study guides which are more flex- 
ible than some courses of study. Many 
schools are initiating teacher-study 
programs which prepare bibliographies, 
source data, and bulletins. These items 
have been evaluated in this list of out- 
standing materials, 


ELEMENTARY 


ART 


Baltimore, Maryland. Course of Study in 
Art. 1940. 224 p. Mimeographed. $1.00. 

Berkeley, California. Art in Education. 1938. 
Mimeographed. 50 cents each. Grades 1-2, 
34 p.; Grades 3-4, 45 p.; Grades 5-6, 51 p. 

Wilmington, Delaware. Art Education: How 
Art Contributes to Our Daily Living. Grades 
1-6. 1940. 50 p. Mimeographed. 50 cents. 

Wood County, Ohio. Visual Instruction. 
Grades 1-6. 1938-39. 132 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. $1.00. 





1Those who keep a cumulative list of out- 
Standing courses of study would be interested 
to know that previous fists have appeared in 
the following numbers: December, 1936; De- 
= 1937; December, 1938; and December, 

39. 

*Bruner, H. B.—''Criteria for Evaluating 
Teaching and Learning Materials,’’ What Our 
Schools Are Teaching, New York, 1941. 
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GENERAL 


Kent, Ohio. Elementary Course of Study. 
1939-40. Mimeographed. Postage. 

Rochester, New York. Health and Natural 
Science, Grades K-P, 1938, 266 p., paper 
covers, $1.25; Health and Natural Science, 
Primary, 1939, paper covers, $1.25; The 
Arts, Primary, 1938, mimeographed, $1.25. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND SAFETY 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Manual for Safety Instruc- 
tion. Grades K-3. 1941. 51 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Delaware State. Skill Activities, no date, 15 
p-, mimeographed; Play Day, 1939, 9 p., 
mimeographed; Posturing, no date, 12 p., 
mimeographed. 

Lorain, Ohio. Course of Study in Health. 
Grades 1-6. 1939. 88 p. Mimeographed. 

Sacramento, California. Safety Education. 
1938-39. 78 p. Mimeographed. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Arizona State. Instruction of Bilingual Chil- 
dren. 1939. 113 p. Paper covers. 50 
cents. 

Baltimore, Maryland. Course in Reading. 
Grades 4-6. 1939. 130 p. Paper covers. 
$1.00. 

Colorado State. Adapting the Reading Pro- 
gram to the Needs of the Individual Child. 
1940. 114 p. Paper covers. 

Fresno, California. Oral and Written Com- 
munication. Grades 1-6. 1939. 38 p. 
Mimeographed. 25 cents. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. Courses of Study. 1939. 
Planographed. 75 cents each. Grades 1-3, 
75 p.; Grades 4-6, 119 p. 

Long Beach, California. Guide to the Teach- 
ing of Oral and Written Language. Grades 
4-6. 1940. 67 p. Mimeographed. Not 
for sale. 

Los Angeles, California. Three R’s and Readi- 
ness for Life. 1940. 32 p. Paper covers. 
Free to educational institutions. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. Teaching of Read- 
ing. Grades K-3. 1940. 80 p. Paper 
covers. 85 cents. 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. Course of Study 
in English. Grades 4-6. 1940. 165 p. 
Mimeographed. 50 cents. 

Rochester, New York. Language Arts and 
the Tools of Learning. 1939. 332 p. 
Paper covers. $1.25. 
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Vestal, New York. Handbooks of Reading. 
1940. Mimeographed. 75 cents each. 
Grades K-3, 77 p.; Grades 4-6, 104 p. 

Washington, D. C., Ambush-Smallwood 
School. Reading Readiness. 1940. 47 p. 
Mimeographed. 65 cents. 


MATHEMATICS 


Brockton, Massachusetts. Course of Study in 
Arithmetic. Grades 1-6. 1940. 122 p. 
Mimeographed. $1.00. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Course in Arithmetic. 
Grades 1-8. 1940. 72 p. Mimeographed. 
50 cents. 

Idaho State. 
1-8. 1940. 

Mishawaka, 
Grades 1-6. 
$1.00. 

New Rochelle, New York. Suggested Pro- 
gram in Mathematics. Grades K-7. 1940. 
65 p. Mimeographed. $1.25 plus postage. 


Course in Arithmetic. Grades 
96 p. Mimeographed. Free. 
Indiana. Arithmetic Course. 


1940. 72 p. Mimeographed. 


MUSIC 


Virginia State. Course in Music. 
and High School. 1939. 
covers. 


Elementary 
88 p. Paper 


SCIENCE 
Arizona State. 
1-8. 1938. 
cents. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Courses in Science. 
Mimeographed. 50 cents each. 
K-3, 72 p.; Grades 4-6, 239 p. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Course in Science. 


Grades 1-6. 1938. 97 p. Mimeographed. 
75 cents. 


Ithaca, New York. 
Science Activities. 
graphed. 

Santa Barbara, California. Grade 3. 1940. 
Mimeographed. How Does the Marine Life 
of Santa Barbara Coast Serve Us? 44 p., 
75 cents; How Do Mammals Serve Us in 
Santa Barbara? 326 p., $2.00; How Does 


Grades 
Paper covers. 50 


Elementary Science. 
126 p. 


1940. 
Grades 


Curriculum Guide for 
1940. 30 p. Mimeo- 


Nature Talk to Us? 83 p., $1.00. 
Tennessee State. Science Program for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Grades 1-3. 1939. 48 


p. Paper covers. 


Waco, Texas. Science in the Elementary 
School. Grades 1-6. 1937-38. 249 p. 
Mimeographed. 50 cents. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Courses in Social Studies. 
1940. Mimeographed. Grades K-3, 127 


p-, 75 cents; Grade 5, 50 cents; Grade 6, 
50 cents. 


Columbia, Missouri. Social Studies Units. 
Grades 4-6. 1939. 188 p. Mimeographed. 
$1.00. 


East Greenwich, Rhode Island. Guide Units— 
Social Studies. Grades 1-6. 1939. 203 p. 
Mimeographed. 50 cents. 
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Hartford, Connecticut. Experiences in So- 
cial Living or the Beginning of the Social 
Studies. Grades K-3. 90 p. Mimeographed. 
50 cents. 

Maryland State. Social Studies Courses. 1940. 
Paper covers. Grades 1-3, 259 p., 55 cents; 
Grades 4-6, 429 p., 65 cents. 

Montclair, New Jersey. Social Studies Course. 
Grade 4. 1940. 131 p. Mimeographed. 
Sacramento, California. Social Studies Courses, 
1939. Mimeographed. 75 cents each. 
Grade 3, 118 p.; Grade 4, 93 p.; Grade 

5, 130 p. 

San Mateo, California. 1940. Mimeographed. 
Homes of the World, Grades 3-4, 102 p.; 
Clothes of the World, Grades 3-4, 70 p.; 
Farming through the Ages, Grades 5-6, 87 
p.; Story of Lighting, Grades 5-6, 85 p. 

Tacoma, Washington. Learning by Living. 


Grades 1-6. 1940. 109 p. Multigraphed. 
50 cents. 
Waco, Texas. 1938-39. Mimeographed. 50 


cents each. Social Studies and Health, Grade 
1, 57 p.; Social Studies and Health, Grade 2, 
63 p.; Social Studies and Health, Grade 3, 
65 p.; Social Studies Course, Grade 4; Social 
Studies Course, Grade 5, 36 p.; Social 
Studies Course, Grade 6, 40 p. 

Washington, D. C., Ambush - Smallwood 
Schools. Unit on Japan, Grade 3, 1940, 
64 p., mimeographed, 90 cents; Social Stud- 
ies Course, 1940, 66 p., mimeographed, 
$1.25. 

West Hartford, Connecticut. 
Course. 1940. 


Social Studies 

108 p. Mimeographed. 

Santa Barbara, California. 1940. Mimeo- 
graphed. How Does Santa Barbara Use 
Nature’s Forces to Turn Wheels? Grade 3, 
31 p., 75 cents; How Have Some Certain 
Cultures Contributed to the Development 
of the Santa Barbara Area—China? Grade 4, 
81 p., $1.00; How Does Our Harbor Serve 
Us? Grade 3, 75 p., $1.00; How Does My 
Family Travel in Santa Barbara? Junior- 
Primary, 194 p., $2.00; How Does Our 
Family Provide for Us? Junior-Primary, 115 
p., $1.50; How Do Santa Barbara Workers 
Help to Carry Our Messages? Grade 2, 40 
p., 75 cents; How Have Some Certain Cul- 
tures Contributed to the Development of 
the Santa Barbara Area—Mexico? Grade 4, 
66 p., 75 cents; How Have Some Certain 
Cultures Contributed to the Development 
of the Santa Barbara Area—Japan? Grade 4, 
60 p., $1.00; How Have Some Certain Cul- 
tures Contributed to the Development of 
the Santa Barbara Area—Philippines? Grade 
4, 28 p., 75 cents; How Have Some Certain 
Cultures Contributed to the Development of 
the Santa Barbara Area—Hawaii? Grade 4, 
37 p., 75 cents. 
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SPECIAL CLASSES 
Rochester, New York. Teachers Guide and 


Units. 1940. 152 p. Mimeographed. 75 
cents. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ART 


Fresno, California. Art Course of Study. No 
date. 54 p. Mimeographed. 55 cents. 


COMMERCIAL 
New York, New York. Typing: Beginners, 
Intermediate, and Advanced. 1937. 37 p. 
Mimeographed. 


GUIDANCE 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Aids for Guidance. 1940. 
Mimeographed. 25 cents each. Grade 8, 
44 p.; Grade 9, 41 p. 

Providence, Rhode Island. Junior High School 
Guidance Curriculum. . 1939. 176 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Sacramento, California. Home-Room Hand- 
book. 1939. 109 p. Mimeographed. $1.00. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND SAFETY 


Delaware State. Physical Education Leaders’ 
Club. 1939. 26 p. Mimeographed. 

Louisville, Kentucky. Physical Education 
Course of Study—Girls. 1941. 61 p. 
Mimeographed. 50 cents. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Physical Education, 
Health, Recreation, and Safety. Grades 7- 
12. 1940. 119 p. Mimeographed. Out of 
print. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. Course of Study— 
Boys. Grades 7-9. 1938. 126 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Vermont State. Safety Education. Grades 
7-12. 1938. 84 p. Paper covers. 30 cents. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Baltimore, Maryland. Home Econumics Course. 
Grades 7-9. 1940. 170 p. Paper covers. 
$1.00 

Rock Island, Illinois. Course of Study. 
Grades 7-9. 1939. 79 p. Mimeographed. 
25 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Beloit, Wisconsin. Course of Study. Grades 
7-9. 1939. 61 p.  Mimeographed. 50 
cents. 

North Dakota State. Course of Study. Grades 
7-12. 1938. 57 p. Mimeographed. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Atlanta, Georgia. Curriculum Suggestions in 
English. Grades 7-9. 1940. 168 p. 
Mimeographed. $1.00. 

Fresno, California. English Usage. Grades 
7-9. 1939. Mimeographed. 5 cents. 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. English Course 
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of Study. Grades 7-8. 1940. 
Mimeographed. 50 cents. 

Rochester, New York. English Course of 
Study—Non-Regents. Grades 7-12. 1938. 
259 p. Mimeographed. $1.25. 


227 p. 


MATHEMATICS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. Guide for the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics. Grades 7-9. 1940. 
155 p. Mimeographed. $1.40. 


SCIENCE 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Course in Science—Part 3. 
Grades 7-8. 1940. 239 p. Mimeographed. 
50 cents. 

Rochester, New York. Course in Science. 
Grades 8-9. 1939. 202 p. Mimeographed. 
75 cents. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Fort Worth, Texas. Courses in Personal and 
Social Problems. 1940. Mimeographed. 
$1.25 each. Grade 9, 152 p.; Grade 10; 
Grade 11. 

Los Angeles, California. Appreciating De- 
mocracy. Grades 7-12. 1940. 43 p. 
Mimeographed. Free. 

Rochester, New York. Course of Study. 
Grade 9. 1938. 83 p. Mimeographed. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 1940. Mimeographed. 
Regional Problems, 138 p.; Civilization 


(World), 134 p.; Community Problems, 
101 p. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ART 


Fresno, California. Art Course of Study. 
Grades 7-12. No date. 54 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 55 cents. 


COMMERCIAL 


New York, New York. Typing: Beginners, 
Intermediate, and Advanced. 1937. 37 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Philippine Islands. Retail Merchandising. 45 
p- Mimeographed. 

Rochester, New York. Course in Typewriting 
—Non-Regents, Grades 9-10, 1938, 9 p., 
mimeographed, 75 cents; Course in Busi- 
ness Mathematics and Management, Grade 
11, 1939, 30 p., mimeographed, 75 cents. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Baltimore, Maryland. Latin Course of Study. 
1940. 187 p. Paper covers. $1.00. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Course in Latin, French, 
German, and Spanish. Grades 9-12. 1940. 
40 p. Mimeographed. 50 cents. 


GUIDANCE 


Alabama State. Teachers’ Guide for the Study 
of Adolescent Pupils. 1938. 41 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 
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Los Angeles, California. 
Tiine. 1939. 100 p. Mimeographed. Free. 

Vermont State. Guidance Manual for Ver- 
mont Secondary Schools. 1938. 113 p. 
Paper covers. 30 cents. 


Spending Your Spare 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND SAFETY 


Delaware State. Physical Education Leaders’ 
Club. 1939. 26 p. Mimeographed. 

Michigan State. Sex Education in the Curric- 
ulum. 1939. 102 p. Mimeographed. 
Free to teachers in state. 

Rochester, New York. Tentative Course in 
Hygiene. 1939. 55 p. Mimeographed. 
75 cents. 

Sacramento, California. 
Report of Committee. 
Mimeographed. 

Saginaw, Michigan. Physical Education, Health, 
Recreation, and Safety. Grades 7-12. 1940. 
119 p. Mimeographed. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. Course for Junior 
and Senior Boys. Grades 7-12. 1938. 126 
p- Mimeographed. 

Vermont State. Highway Safety. 
p- Paper covers. 20 cents. 


Safety Education— 
1938-39. 78 p. 


1937. 56 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Clothing and Related 
paper covers, $1.00; 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Art, 1939, 76 p., 


Course of Study, 1940, 170 p., paper covers, 


$1.00; Course for Occupational Classes, 
1940, 178 p., paper covers, $1.00. 

Georgia State. Georgia Homemaking Curricu- 
lum. 1938. 104 p. Paper covers. 25 
cents. 

Louisiana State. 
Bulletin 375. 
$1.00. 

Rock Island, Illinois. 
Course. Grade 10. 
graphed. 25 cents. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 1940. Mimeographed. 
Foods 1, 45 p.; Foods 2, 60 p.; Clothing 1, 
42 p.; Clothing 2, 43 p.; Clothing 3, 47 
p-; Home Living 1, 33 p.; Home Living 2, 
33 p.; Boys’ Home Problems, 60 p. 

Webster Groves, Missouri. Lessons in Family 
Relations. 1939. 36 p. Mimeographed. 

Wisconsin State. Home Economics Course. 
1939. 76 p. Paper covers. 


Home Economics Instruction 
1938. 300 p. Paper covers. 


Economics 
40 p. Mimeo- 


Home 
1939. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Newark, New Jersey. Industrial Arts Course. 
1939. 70 p. Mimeographed. 
North Dakota State. Course of Study. 
Grades 7-12. 1938. 57 p. Mimeographed. 
Rochester, New York. Cabinetmaking Sylla- 
bus, 1938, 84 p., paper covers, 75 cents; 
Shoemaking, 1938, 37 p., paper covers, 75 
cents; Drafting, 1939, 42 p., paper covers, 
75 cents; Shoemaking—Cutting and Fitting, 
1938, 45 p., paper covers, 75 cents. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 


Atlanta, Georgia. Course in English. Grades 
10-12. 1940. 76 p. Mimeographed. 50 
cents. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Special. 1940. 
cents. 

Rochester, New York. English—Non-Regents. 
Grades 7-12. 1938. 259 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. $1.25. 


Course in English IV— 
21 p. Mimeographed. 25 


MUSIC 


Los Angeles, California. History and Develop- 
ment of Music. 1940. 47 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Free. 


SCIENCE 


Flint, Michigan. Modern Science. 
1936. Unpaged. Mimeographed. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles, California (County). Practical 
Problems in Physical Science, 1940, 80 p., 
mimeographed; A Research Problem in 
Chemistry, 1940, 34 p., mimeographed. 

New York State. Syllabus in Earth Science. 
1939. 31 p. Paper covers. 

Rochester, New York. Mimeographed. 75 
cents. Course in Chemistry, 1939, 53 p.; 
General Biology, 1939, 123 p.; Course in 
Science for Smith-Hughes Classes, Grade 
11, 1939; Course in Science, Non-Regents— 
Slow Pupils, 1938. 


Grade 10. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Ohio. World History Course. 
1940. 62 p. Mimeographed. 


Cincinnati, 
Grade 10. 
50 cents. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Courses in Personal and 
Social Problems. 1940. Mimeographed. 
$1.25 each. Grade 10; Grade 11, 159 p. 

Los Angeles, California. Appreciating De- 
mocracy. Course of Study. Grades 7-12. 
1940. 43 p. Mimeographed. Free. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 1940. Mimeographed. 
Economics, 101 p.; Sociology, 63 p.; Amer- 
ican Problems, 132 p. 


BULLETINS 

Beloit, Wisconsin. Handbook for Curriculum 
Study, 1940, 87 p., mimeographed, 30 cents; 
Community Survey Materials, 1938-39, 29 
p., mimeographed, 20 cents. 

Battle Creek, Michigan. Teaching Proce- 
dures and Evaluation. 1940. 50 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Burbank, California. A Teachers’ Guide to 
Curriculum Development. 1939. 88 p. 
Paper covers. 

California State. California’s Natural Wealth. 
1940. 124 p. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

Delaware State. Handbook for Secondary 
Schools. 1939. 42 p. Mimeographed. 

Florida State. A Guide to Improved Practice 
in the Elementary Schools, 1940, 308 p. 
paper covers, 50 cents; A Guide to a Func- 
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tional Program in the Secondary Schools, 
1940, 491 p., paper covers, 50 cents. 
Hamilton County, Tennessee. Professional 
Yearbook Supplement, Grades 1-6, 1939, 
55 p., mimeographed; Professional Year- 
book, Grade 6, 1939, 173 p., mimeographed. 
Los Angeles, California. Outline for Proce- 
dure for Education Guidance in Elementary 
School. 1939. 70 p. Paper covers. Free. 
Louisiana State. Louisiana Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction. 1939. 160 
p. Paper covers. 50 cents. 
Michigan State. Educating Teachers for an 
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Improving Curriculum, 1939, 41 p., mimeo- 
graphed, free to teachers in state; Conserva- 
tion Education in Michigan, 1940, 8 p., 
mimeographed, free. 

Pennsylvania State. Directed Correspondence 
Study. 1938. 79 p. Paper covers. Free. 

Quincy, Illinois. Curriculum Yearbooks. 
1940. 68 p. Mimeographed. 

Sacramento, California. Curriculum Develop- 
ment Program. 1939-40. Mimeographed. 

Tennessee State. Tennessee Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction. 1939. 174 
p. Paper covers. 




































These Articles Are Short 


and te the Point. 


THE VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 
CURRICULUM LABORATORY 


By Edla L. Schreiner, Coordinator, 
Elementary Curriculum, and 

M. E. Mushlitz, Coordinator, 
Secondary Curriculum 

OUR YEARS AGO, through the lead- 
F ership of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, a county-wide 
educational policies commission was 
established. From this group came a 
recommendation for the formation 
of curriculum committees composed 
of teachers from the kindergarten 
through the junior college. Original- 
ly fourteen separate committees were 
organized, consisting of the usual sub- 
ject areas plus such fields as mental 
hygiene and parent-school relations. 
At the present time the groups num- 
ber thirteen. 

It soon became apparent that to ob- 
tain results in curriculum research, it 
would be necessary to have a central 
clearinghouse of materials. Through 
study of various types of library or- 
ganizations, the staff of the county 
superintendent of schools felt that a 


curriculum laboratory would give the 


best results. The materials selected 
belong to the four classifications usu- 
ally found in such a laboratory: pro- 
fessional materials, courses of study, 
textbooks, and enrichment materials. 

Doubtless most important among the 
professional materials are the period- 
icals for which the office subscribes. 
These include the official publications 
of state organizations, national organi- 
zations affiliated with the National 
Education Association, and other na- 
tional groups. Among them are: The 


Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Journal of Educational Research, The 
Journal of Applied Psychology, The 
Education Digest, Education Ab- 
stracts. For the use of the adminis- 
trator School Executive, American 
School Board Journal, School Manage- 
ment, Business Week, and School Busi- 
ness Management are provided. 

Magazines of particular help to the 
elementary classroom teacher are In- 
structor, The Grade Teacher, and 
Childhood Education. Clearing House 
is supplied for secondary teachers. 
Publications of national associations 
are Progressive Education, The Na- 
tion’s Schools, and School and Society. 

Other professional materials include 
yearbooks of several national educa- 
tional groups and selected professional 
books pertaining to general problems 
of curriculum building or subject- 
matter fields. The county teachers’ 
guide, teachers’ guides prepared by the 
state department, and other state pub- 
lications are on file in the laboratory. 
Such periodicals as Forecast in the field 
of home economics and Mathematics 
Teacher are the type of magazines 
available for those interested in spe- 
cial fields. A total of approximately 
thirty magazines is received regularly 
for the laboratory. 

Source units for the use of teachers 
include some developed experimentally 
in teacher-training institutions, a se- 
ries developed in our county, and a 
variety secured from other county or 
city systems. A file of sample stand- 
ardized tests is available for examina- 
tion. 
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The second type of materials courses 
of study is at present limited in quan- 
tity. These are usually suggested 
courses in subject-matter fields such as 
social studies. Many are in mimeo- 
graphed form and are apparently still 
in the experimental stage. 

The textbooks to which teachers 
have access include the basic texts 
supplied by the state and several hun- 
dred sample books provided by pub- 
lishing companies. These are approved 
by the county board of education and 
from them teachers may select sup- 
plementary texts. 

The enrichment materials are too 
varied and numerous to classify in this 
brief space. They include state and 
national government bulletins, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and the supplemen- 
tary books already mentioned. There 
are also bibliographies prepared by 
members of the county superintend- 
ent’s staff or by members of staffs in 
other schools; mimeographed mate- 
rials prepared by curriculum commit- 
tees, by members of the staff, or secured 
by exchange with other systems. 

The first collection of materials 
placed in the laboratory was selected 
by the coordinators of secondary and 
elementary education. Thereafter, cur- 
riculum committees and teachers were 
invited to suggest additional materials. 

Each of the curriculum committees 
is allotted space for the materials which 
pertain to its field including a con- 
siderable collection of books of a gen- 
eral professional nature. None of the 
materials circulate, but must be used 
in the building. The laboratory is 
provided with tables and chairs. Ad- 
joining the main room is a small con- 
ference room which is open to teach- 
ers or committees at all times. 
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For years the county superintendent 
of schools has allocated to the county 
library a fund for the purchase of 
professional books and magazines. By 
arrangement with the county librarian, 
part of this fund is now used to 
purchase the mate~ials for the curric- 
ulum laboratory. Some materials, such 
as government publications, are secured 
free, others by exchange. 

As the laboratory has been estab- 
lished little over a year, the problem 
of keeping it up to date has not been 
great. New titles have been added as 
needed publications have appeared from 
the press. As time goes on, it will be 
necessary to replace some books with 
newer ones with more progressive 
points of view. 

Teachers are making increasing uses 
of the laboratory. They consult the 
file of source units, bibliographies, 
and mimeographed materials; they se- 
lect supplementary books from the 
sample texts. Periodicals, books, and 
courses of study are of great help to 
those who are participating in insti- 
tute programs and curriculum com- 
mittee work. More and more, com- 
mittees and study g~oups are meeting 
in the conference room. Thus the lab- 
oratory is meeting a real need of the 
teachers of the county. 


» 


CURRICULUM BUREAU FOR 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By Mildred F. McChesney, New 
York State Education Department 


EVISION OF THE curriculum of 
R the secondary schools of New 
York State has been started under the 
direction of the Division of Secondary 
Education through the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Development for Secondary 
Education. 


Basic reorganization of 
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the program first began in 1935, when 
a state curriculum committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the social studies pro- 
gram. This committee working with 
smaller committees and members of 
the State Education Department has 
already submitted materials, the first 
of which were published by the Bu- 
reau for Curriculum Development for 
Secondary Education in the spring of 
1939. This bulletin, the first in a 
series devoted to the social studies pro- 
grams, is entitled An Approach to the 
Organization of a Social Studies Pro- 
gram for Secondary Schools and de- 
fines the scope of the program, states 
the objectives of the program, and de- 
scribes the relation of the social studies 
to the entire secondary school pro- 
gram. Recently the bureau published 
a second bulletin—A Framework of 
Content for the Secondary School 
Program—which contains general in- 
formation concerning the administra- 
tion and scheduling of a six-year pro- 
gram, describes the content for each 
year, makes suggestions for developing 
courses of study, and contains sample 
unit materials. 

Preparation of a third bulletin is 
now under way. It is proposed to in- 
clude in this bulletin such teaching 
units and related materials as will be 
helpful to teachers and teacher groups 
in organizing courses about the basic 
content described in Bulletin Il. The 
materials are the result of the work of 
curriculum committees and teachers 
who have tried out and written units 
that will be helpful as general guides 
and as suggested content organization. 

This method of curriculum revision 
departs from past practices in New 
York State. The general procedure 
formerly followed was for the State 
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Education Department to appoint a 
small committee to work with a sub- 
ject-matter supervisor to prepare a 
detailed outline syllabus in a particu- 
lar subject-matter field. In many 
cases the state education department 
also prepared examinations in the sub- 
ject, to be given to pupils who had 
pursued the course for a school year 
or longer. Generally, schools through- 
out the state closely followed the 
syllabus, making few local adapta- 
tions, and evaluated pupils’ achieve- 
ment in terms of their ability to pass 
the regent’s examination. Major re- 
sponsibility for the local curriculum 
and for evaluation was left to the 
State Education Department. 

Under the new departmental or- 
ganization, which includes a bureau 
responsible for direction and guidance 
in the field of secondary school cur- 
riculum programs, three major changes 
have been made. 

The development of the new pro- 
gram in social studies is typical. First, 
the recommendations of several com- 
mittees and classroom teachers are 
sought in the organization of pro- 
grams for the secondary school 
curriculum. Curriculum planning be- 
comes more cooperative and more dem- 
ocratic than that which characterized 
the small ‘‘closed” committee  sys- 
tem. Secondly, the prescribed syllabus 
is supplanted by a framework of basic 
content that encourages local adapta- 
tions. Whereas the state department 
outlines the basic content of a pro- 
gram, the responsibility for developing 
local courses of study in terms of this 
content becomes the responsibility of 
the schools. Although teaching ma- 
terials and suggestions will, from time 
to time, be issued by the Bureau of 
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Curriculum Development, they will 
not be prescriptive in nature. Third- 
ly, elimination of state examinations 
at the end of each year’s course in 
favor of a final comprehensive exam- 
ination of a broad nature at the end 
of the twelfth year will allow more 
flexibility in the development of 
courses, and will, it is hoped, result in 
more functional programs. 

The requirement that social studies, 
along with English, be a part of the 
program for each of the six years of 
the secondary schools is in keeping 
with the recommendations made by 
the Board of Regents and, as a re- 
quired constant, becomes, with Eng- 
lish, basic content for a revised sec- 
ondary school program in New York 


tate. 
State e 


STAFF STATES VIEWS ON TEACHING 
OF CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


By Ted Rice, 


Northwestern University 


HE FOLLOWING statement was 
T prepared as a result of discussions 
held by the staff of the New School, 
which is a unit of the Evanston, Illi- 
nois, Township High School, conduct- 
ed cooperatively with Northwestern 


University. It represents a statement 
of general beliefs on the teaching of 
controversial issues. The staff of the 
New School believes that the serious 
study of controversial issues and ma- 
terials is essential in the program of 
the New School. The statement fol- 
lows: 

1. Controversial issues permeate 
the whole social structure. The pub- 
lic is continually in a process of evalu- 
ating positions to be taken on these is- 
sues. Students in our school come in 
contact with a great variety of points 
of view relative to these issues in their 
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social activities outside as well as 
within the school. We believe, there- 
fore, that it is only realistic and forth- 
right to recognize issues about which 
there are differences of opinion, and we 
welcome the opportunity to help stu- 
dents learn to think about these issues 
reflectively and with growing informa- 
tional backgrounds. 

Our core classes deal with those ex- 
periences that are common to most 
persons. We must, therefore, deal 
with controversial issues. If we ig- 
nored them and did not have materials 
dealing with the issues of modern life, 
we would be operating in a social vac- 
uum. We agree with the statement 
issued by Mr. Albert G. Duncan, pres- 
ident of the school board of District 
76, when he said: ‘“‘Academic freedom 
is seriously threatened in most of the 
world. Above all in America the fight 
should be carried on. By academic 
freedom I personally mean the right to 
present the result and findings of sound 
scholarship, which is certainly the an- 
tithesis of what is now termed ‘propa- 
ganda.’ I personally have the appar- 
ently old-fashioned belief that truth— 
and truth alone—can make men free. 
Our American schools should be free 
from pressure groups to carry on as 
they have in the past.” 

We feel that the general principle 
of freedom in the development of a 
school program in terms of vital con- 
temporary interest is in harmony with 
the public concern for desirable prac- 
tice in secondary schools. A survey 
conducted by the Gallup Poll for the 
National Education Association put 
this question to a representative sam- 
pling of the public: “Among the gen- 
eral public there are usually differ- 
ences of opinion on such questions as 
labor unions, war, and governmental 
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policy. Do you think that young peo- 
ple in church groups, social groups, 
and other youth organizations should 
discuss such questions among them- 
selves?” The replies were: seventy- 
two per cent, yes; eighteen per cent, 
no; ten per cent, no opinion. The poll 
further asked, “Do you think teachers 
should discuss such questions in high 
school?” The response: sixty-seven 
per cent, favor; twenty-three per cent, 
Oppose; ten per cent, no opinion. 

2. We favor inclusion of contro- 
versial issues and materials in our 
courses because we believe learning is 
better promoted by the problem-solv- 
ing approach than by descriptive and 
chronological approaches alone. We 
welcome the opportunity for students 
to engage in the free play of intelli- 
gence among themselves, with their in- 
structors, and visiting authorities. We 
believe that this is a way to develop the 
qualities of critical thinking essential 
for participants in democratic life. 
We want to help students learn how to 
weigh opinions, how to distinguish 
between relevant and irrelevant state- 
ments, how to formulate tentative 
decisions, and how to revise and rede- 
fine these decisions in the light of 
further evidence. We want to see stu- 
dents increase in their ability to re- 
main objective and to follow rational 
processes of thinking in emotionally 
charged situations. We believe that 
such free use of intelligence is one of 
the basic elements in democratic liv- 
ing and that it is, therefore, impor- 
tant that this intelligence be directed 
toward consideration of areas of life 
in which, so far as general thinking 
is concerned, the answers have not as 
yet been established. 

The processes of selection, of iden- 
tification and evaluation of authority, 
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are difficult to carry on in a school 
program unless there are available ma- 
terials giving different points of view 
and unless the subject matter makes 
necessary consideration of these dif- 
ferent points of view. 

3. The differences of opinion which 
exist, and the necessity for making 
choices between possible courses of ac- 
tion, point to the need of clarification 
and intelligent defense of the values 
and philosophy held by each person 
who participates in democratic pro- 
cedures. We believe that courses of 
action which students (or others, too) 
choose do reveal their values, and we 
are concerned that these characteristic 
choices of action be founded upon 
values that are personally satisfying 
and socially significant. We recognize 
that every citizen, adult or youth, 
must increasingly define his values in 
terms of the welfare of the whole 
group, and that for effective partici- 
pation in democracy, these values must 
be applied and demonstrated in situa- 
tions which may be controversial in 
nature. 

4. We believe that tolerance of 
others and cooperation with them are 
necessary as a means of demonstrating 
true respect for personality. Through 
the areas that are controversial stu- 
dents and staff find opportunity to 
learn practical means of working ef- 
fectively in group relationships. We 
seek to develop the abilities of stu- 
dents to work with others. We know 
that working together requires that 
each member of the group develop 
ability to express his own points of 
view effectively, but also it requires 
that each member of the group be- 
come increasingly able to sense differ- 
ences in beliefs and attitudes which 
others have. These differences neces- 
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sitate familiarity with techniques that 
lead to effective group work through 
finding common purposes and inter- 
ests. 

The discussions and divergencies 
that arise from controversial issues 
make it necessary that students learn 
how to respect their own opinions and 
the opinions of others, how to evalu- 
ate authority, and how to evolve pro- 
grams of action through consensus. 


» 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND DEFENSE REPORTS PROGRESS 

n Aucust, 1940, fifty-five national 
| organizations from every field of 
education banded together to form the 
National Committee on Education and 
Defense. In the year which followed, 
the direction and intensity of national 
defense efforts have changed substan- 
tially. From a state of “limited emer- 
gency” we have moved to “unlimited 
emergency.” Selective service has been 
adopted and put into practice; in- 
creased training and production have 
been required for the armament and 
“lease-lend” programs; a start has been 
made in the mobilization of civilian 
defense. Because of these and numer- 
ous other moves, the National Com- 
mittee during the year has dealt with 
an increasingly wide range of impor- 
tant defense problems involving edu- 
cational activities. Much of the work 
has been carried on by a series of ac- 
tive subcommittees. The following 
brief reports indicate the major activi- 
ties of several subcommittees. 

Subcommittee on Military Affairs. 
The committee will soon complete a 
study of the decisions of local draft 
boards with respect to occupational 
deferment of college students. Con- 
tinuous and effective liaison with 1,800 
colleges is maintained by conferences 
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and a special bulletin, Higher Educa- 
tion and the National Defense, issued 
periodically by the American Council 
on Education. The major share of 
the committee’s time is now given to 
cooperation with the armed forces in 
the development of a comprehensive 
educational program for the camps. 
On June 18 and 19 this group met 
with high officers of the War and 
Navy Departments to map out a pro- 
gram for the camps. Courses of study, 
library and visual education facilities, 
and group activities are being planned. 
Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, is chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Subcommittee on Teaching Mate- 
rials. The lack of materials to assist 
teachers and students to deal with de- 
fense issues, particularly at the sec- 
ondary school level, created a demand 
to which the national committee has 
responded. Six pamphlets were pre- 
pared at a fourteen-day workshop in 
Washington of representatives from 
the public school systems of Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and Washington, with 
Howard E. Wilson of Harvard Uni- 
versity as coordinator. Issued in Feb- 
ruary by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, they are: Our Democracy, 
How May We Defend Democracy? 
Suggestions for Teaching American 
History in the Present Emergency, The 
School—An Arsenal for Democracy, 
Current Documents on Democracy, 
and How You Can Strengthen De- 
mocracy. Similar pamphlets for col- 
lege teachers and students are now be- 
ing outlined. The subcommittee was 
recently requested to consider a spe- 
cial series dealing with health, educa- 
tion, recreation and welfare — four 
fundamentals in maintaining public 
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morale. Ben G. Graham, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pittsburgh, is chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Subcommittee on Vocational Train- 
ing. In June eleven recommendations 
were adopted and transmitted to Au- 
brey Williams, National Youth admin- 
istrator; and John W. Studebaker, 
commissioner of education. These 
recommendations warn against de- 
velopment of any agencies through 
federal funds which will parallel or du- 
plicate existing educational facilities. 
They suggest that the “existing regular 
educational agencies be adjusted, ex- 
panded, and utilized to meet the needs 
of the times.” The statement points 
to the danger of temporary federally- 
supported agencies becoming perma- 
nent through the creation of ‘‘vested 
interests” both in personnel and physi- 
cal plant and equipment. A specific 
recommendation is that “if some fed- 
eral agencies such as the N. Y. A. 
and the C. C. C. be continued dur- 
ing the period of the national defense 
emergency, these agencies operate with- 
in the scope of their original purposes, 
namely, to provide employment to 
youth unable otherwise to find em- 
ployment.” Alonzo G. Grace, state 
superintendent of education of Con- 
necticut, is chairman of this commit- 
tee. 

Subcommittee on Pre-Service Train- 
ing. With adoption of selective serv- 
ice the national committee considered 
a plan for local training programs to 
facilitate the movement of young men 
to and from military service. The 
first booklet prepared for the subcom- 
mittee, Is Your Number Up? will be 
issued soon by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. A popularly written treat- 
ment of questions which selectees ask, 
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this pamphlet will be followed by two 
others, Attention! To Your Health, 
and one dealing with educational op- 
portunities during service. N. L. Engle- 
hardt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is chairman. 

Subcommittee on College Women 
and Defense. Responsibility for na- 
tional service rests on women to the 
same degree that it rests on men. The 
subcommittee in a report urges that 
colleges point out to young women 
the need of securing an education 
which will fit them to carry on their 
usual work in society while at the 
same time acquiring skills that are 
more needed in defense than normally, 
such as service in health, nutrition, 
home nursing, business skills, and 
recreation. The report was published 
in the bulletin, Organizing Higher 
Education for National Defense. Miss 
Meta Glass, president of Sweet Briar 
College, is chairman. 

Subcommittee on Latin - American 
Educational Activities. This commit- 
tee has sponsored the visit of forty 
Latin-American scholars to the Eighth 
International Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship at Ann Arbor 
in July and to summer sessions in other 
institutions. Two hundred and fifty 


exhibits including diorama, photo- 
graphs, books, maps, and other teach- 
ing materials are being prepared for 
schools and colleges in the United 


States. Bibliographies and __ special 
pamphlets are being developed. Luther 
H. Gulick, director of the Institute of 
Public Administration, is chairman. 
The Society for Curriculum Study is 
represented on the committee by Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner, 


United States Office of Education. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOP FOR 
CHEYENNE TEACHERS 


By P. T. Pritzkau, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, Public Schools 

HROUGH THE administrative co- 
‘lewis of Mr. J. L. Goins, su- 
perintendent of Cheyenne schools, and 
Dr. O. C. Schwiering, director of the 
University of Wyoming summer ses- 
sion, the writer interested a nucleus of 
Cheyenne teachers in a workshop proj- 
ect combined with the local elemen- 
tary summer school. Its purpose was 
to help teachers to use the resources 
of the community to bring about rich 
learning experiences. The services of 
Dr. H. R. Meyering, Dr. Franklin 
Bobbitt, and Dr. Philip Cox of the 
University Workshop staff, located on 
the campus at Laramie, were available. 
They gave valuable aid in the solu- 
tion of problems concerned with the 
in-service training of teachers in the 
utilization of the community resources 
in work with the children of Chey- 
enne. 

The elementary summer school has 
always been a regular feature of the 
Cheyenne public schools. Any child 
who wishes may enroll in the school. 
There is no tuition charge and the 
term runs for a period of seven weeks 
after the close of the regular school 
session. The curriculum is enriched 
to include painting, creative writing, 
handwork, construction, excursions, 
speech, and other activities integrated 
with experience units built within 
areas of living. The children come 
from all walks of life and no special 
effort is made to secure a selected 
group. 

Six specially selected teachers were 
employed to instruct and guide the 
work of the school. The daily sched- 
ule was so arranged that no child 
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would have to remain in school longer 
than two hours. This made it pos- 
sible for a comparatively small num- 
ber of teachers to carry on the pro- 
gram. 

The Cheyenne Workshop was iden- 
tified with the summer school and the 
University Workshop in the following 
manner: The teachers who wished to 
enroll in the summer school as assist- 
ants to the six regularly employed 
teachers could do so. The members 
of the workshop met with the director 
and the six employed teachers and the 
University Workshop staff to decide 
what problems they wished to pursue 
and were assigned to work in the 
units and areas consistent with their 
fields of interest. Contact with the 
University Workshop was made two 
times a week. The six employed teach- 
ers were the directors and real in- 
structors within the areas designated 
in the curriculum, whereas the en- 
rollees worked as teachers-in-training 
with special groups of children dur- 
ing a part of each scheduled period. 
No teacher-in-training was required to 
work longer than two hours a day in 
the summer school. 

The teachers who were engaged in 
this in-service training received from 
two to six hours of credit from the 
University of Wyoming. They were 
registered at the university and were 
accorded all the privileges of campus 
students. The papers and plans pro- 
duced in the solution of the problems 
were made available to the University 
of Wyoming and to all the teachers in 
the local school system. 

The special groups of children were 
assigned to the teachers-in-training on 
the basis of: difficulties such as read- 
ing, arithmetic, reasoning, and lan- 
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guage; interests such as creative writ- 
ing, painting, and construction. 

The teachers-in-training had an op- 
portunity to work with children on 
problems of interest to them. A teach- 
er who was interested in the problem 
of better approaches to remedial read- 
ing took the reading group. Two 
teachers who wished to study an ex- 
tension of experiences in the home unit 
in the first grade led a group in the 
construction of a house. Two teach- 
ers worked on the problems involved 
in creative writing. One teacher who 
chose a phase of enrichment activities 
in the language arts worked with a 
group of children in this field. Other 
teachers worked with groups on con- 
servation, communities, aviation, com- 
munication, shelter, and our Ameri- 
can neighbors. 

A brief summary of the work of the 
children follows: 

Grade 1: The Home and Neighbor- 
hood. In order to gain a better un- 
derstanding of the construction of a 
house, excursions were made to a lum- 
ber yard where the children saw the 
different kinds of building materials. 
After reading some stories on build- 
ing, the children made several excur- 
sions to houses in various stages of 
construction. 

Grade 2: Community Helpers. The 
activities centered around workers and 
communication. The community re- 
sources utilized in these activities were: 
the post office, telephone building, 
newspaper offices and rooms, the radio 
station, and the museum. The editor 
of the daily newspaper took the chil- 
dren to the pressroom and gave simple 
answers to their questions. 

Grade 3: Community Workers. A 
special study was made of workers 
in the production of clothing. Ex- 
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cursions were made to tailor shops, 
stores, W. P. A. weaving shops, and 
the sheep-shearing activities on the 
ranches in the surrounding area. 

Grade 4: Our Community and Oth- 
er Communities. This phase was the 
most difficult because it dealt with 
services which a community renders. 
The museums were used to throw light 
on the services of early Cheyenne. Ex- 
cursions were made to the city en- 
gineer’s office and to the water filtra- 
tion plants. It became necessary for 
the teacher to secure information about 
the water system, the park system, 
building rules and permits, light and 
power services, etc. 

Grade 5: America, Interdependence 
of Its People. The activities centered 
largely around conservation of vege- 
tation, water, land, and wild life. The 
resources utilized were a state and a 
government field station, as well as 
the work of the county agent. An 
excursion was made to a fish hatchery. 

Grade 6: America, Interdependence 
of Its People. An approach to the 
study of interdependence was made 
through the air lines, including the 
local airport and air lines. 

The various workers in industries, 
agencies, and government were brought 
actively into the learning experiences. 
Excursions were arranged so as to pro- 
vide a favorable setting for study and 
experiencing by the children. The 
teachers frequently made trips _pre- 
vious to those of the children so that 
they could be of greater help to the 
children. 

The Cheyenne Workshop worked 
cooperatively with the University 
Workshop on the campus which was 
located about fifty miles away. The 
plan enabled the teachers to partici- 
pate with eminent contributors in the 
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fields to which their problems were 
related. For example, the teacher who 
worked on the problem of socializing 
experiences in arithmetic participated 
in the arithmetic conference under the 
direction of Dr. Leo Brueckner of the 
University of Minnesota. Other teach- 
ers who were concerned with tech- 
niques on evaluation had the expert 
advice of Dr. Philip Cox of New York 
University, who participated as a mem- 
ber of the workshop staff. Further- 
more, Dr. H. R. Meyering made sev- 
eral trips to Cheyenne to help the 
teachers in the local workshop with 
their problems. The facilities of the 
University library, together with the 
consultation of the regular University 
staff, aided immensely in providing 
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rich experiences to the teachers in the 
solution of their problems. 

The problems attempted and solved 
in the Cheyenne Workshop gave rise 
to problems which could be worked 
on in the University. For example, a 
student in the University Workshop 
who took for his problem Science Ex- 
periences Arising out of Community 
Resources was aided greatly by the 
teachers in the local workshop who 
were working with children on such 
units, Communities and Wyoming’s 
Problems. The services rendered by 
the University staff in helping direct 
the problems in the school field de- 
veloped a friendly attitude toward the 
University. 





Reviews of Current Books 


RussELL, WiLtiaM F., aNp Briccs, 
THomas H.—The Meaning of De- 
mocracy. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 1941. 413 p. 

The style is simple, concise, and 
clear, and the tone, with a single ex- 
ception, is lofty, in keeping with the 
high purpose and dignity expressed 
in the title. Ample evidence of the 
quality of the style and tone is to be 
found in a single paragraph on page 
sixty-four of Chapter X. “It is ap- 
parent that men have led a pretty 
dreary life throughout all time. They 
have been hungry; they have been 
cold; they have had little shelter 
against the storm; they have had to 
worry where the next bit of food was 
coming from, and they have gone 
round and round in the mill, up and 
down at the plow, forward and back 
at the oar, not knowing where they 
were going, why, or for what pur- 
pose.” Possibly the idea embodied in 
this paragraph could be said better. 
With the exception of the repetition 
in the last phrases, I doubt it. 

The plan of the book harmonizes 
with the purpose manifest in the title, 
and, with two serious exceptions that 
will be indicated, is skillfully executed. 
The twenty-five chapters comprising 
the body of the volume are devoted 
to a historical and social exposition of 
the meaning of democracy. This is 
followed by the didactic part, in which 
the reader is furnished with supposi- 
tions for evaluating and instruments 
for applying the meaning of each 
chapter. 

Of the two serious inadequacies in 
the exposition of the meaning of de- 
mocracy, the first arises from the fail- 
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ure of the authors to grasp the con- 
temporary expansions of the meaning 
and the functions of democracy. In 
fact, it is not unfair to say that the 
authors’ concepts of democracy do 
not go beyond those of Locke and 
Jefferson. Thomas Jefferson conceived 
democracy as a system of government 
adapted only to a simple agrarian so- 
ciety and predicted that it would fail 
in an urban and industrialized society. 
The authors apparently see democracy 
as a system of government operating 
in a society based mainly on political 
considerations. They fail to see that 
the modern democratic state must op- 
erate largely on economic considera- 
tions and that unless it can do this 
successfully, it will meet the fate pre- 
dicted by Jefferson. If the authors 
appreciate the fact that within the 
last two decades democracy has been 
extended here in America into whole 
areas not heretofore touched by it, 
they have failed to indicate such in- 
sight. 

The democratic gains recorded in 
this volume are the achievements of 
statesmen and political philosophers. 
The authors have apparently missed 
the enormous achievements of the com- 
mon man, and by the common man I 
mean the one who does the productive 
labor. There is a great need for a 
history of democracy that records the 
achievements of the workers of the 
world. 

The second inadequacy is in the 
treatment of what is admitted as the 
greatest internal threat to contem- 
porary democracy, namely, the unfair 
distribution of the fruits of produc- 
tion. Admitting that “in no country 
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in the world has the general stand- 
ard of living been so high,” the ques- 
tion is not whether the standard of 
living in America is higher than in 
Russia, in France, in Sweden, or in 
England, but is the standard of living 
in these United States as high as it 
could and should be? There are many 
who will doubt the statement, ‘that 
the battle against want was only a 
small and minor part of the battle for 
democracy.” The italics are mine. 
And there will be misgivings about the 
analogy between the cormorant with 
the ring around his neck laying his 
catch at the feet of the one to whom 
he is tied, and the accumulator of 
wealth carrying his gains to the “feet 
of the Treasury Department.” 

The question has been raised wheth- 
er I would recommend the use of this 
book as a text for classes in contempo- 
rary democracy. My answer is em- 
phatically and enthusiastically “Yes!” 
with two important reservations: first, 
that the materials of this book be 
supplemented by extensive use of ma- 
terials bearing on economic democ- 
racy in general, with special 
reference to the democratic oper- 
ation of a planned economy; second, 
that the axiom or supposition number 
twelve on page 169 stated as follows: 
“Democracy’s Enemy Number Twelve. 
The slacker and conscientious objector” 
be placed in juxtaposition to number 
one on page 127, stated as follows: 
“Democracy’s Enemy Number One. 
The person who introduces the re- 
ligious issue.” 

Laying aside the tolerance issue and 
speaking only from the standpoint of 
democratic fairness, how can the con- 
scientious objector, specifically the 
Quaker, be classed with the slacker? 
And speaking from the record of social 
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service, how can the Quaker be classed 
an enemy of democracy? 
Frank E, BAKER 
State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Craic, GERALD S.—Science for the 
Elementary School Teacher. Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1940. 551 p. $3.00. 

The book under review is divided 
into five parts. The first sets forth 
the author’s philosophy of science 
teaching in the elementary school. 
Parts two, three, and four deal respec- 
tively with The Earth and the Uni- 
verse, The Life of the Earth, and The 
Energy of the Universe. Part five 
presents a suggested list of topics or, 
as they are called, meanings, in science 
for the elementary school. These cover 
all grades from lower primary through 
intermediate. 

In the main this book appears to 
have two basic purposes. One is to 
present a point of view. This could 
be epitomized in a sentence or two, 
perhaps, by saying that science as a 
method of thinking and of finding 
truth is far more important than as 
a body of knowledge. Supplementary 
to this would be the idea that genuine 
use of the scientific method and learn- 
ing of real science can be attained by 
pupils and classroom teachers in the 
elementary school. Furthermore, it 
is implied that, while specialization in 
science has advantages, genuine prog- 
ress in mastery of scientific concepts 
can be made by young children under 
the guidance of teachers who have 
not specialized in science. The sec- 
ond purpose of the volume is to make 
available to classroom teachers a body 
of science curricular material from 
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which they can draw for instructional 
purposes. This is the function of 
parts two, three, and four, which com- 
prise approximately five-sixths of the 
volume. 

Fundamentally, the program out- 
lined stems from the same basic ideas 
that were set forth in the thirty-first 
yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I, A Pro- 
gram for Teaching Science. For that 
reason, it is subject to the same criti- 
cism. Although it is not within the 
scope of this review to criticize that 
program in detail, at least one seem- 
ing weakness as it affects this volume 
may be mentioned. There would ap- 
pear to be a lack of consistency be- 
tween the professed emphasis on social 
factors, children’s problems, and trends 
in child development on the one hand 
and the plan of organization followed. 
The organization of science subject 
matter around the “big ideas” or major 
generalizations has always seemed to 
the reviewer subject-matter dominated 
rather than a child-centered, human in- 
terest approach. There seems nothing 
intrinsically interesting or vital to the 
average person in such a generaliza- 
tion as “space is vast” or “there are 
fewer than one hundred elements.” 

In addition to this criticism, it 
should be said that there appears to 
be a lack of emphasis on health. The 
material in the volume bearing on the 
topic does not cover more than ten 
pages altogether. A perusal of the 
index reveals that the words health, 
diet, exercise, recreation, rest, and dis- 
ease do not appear at all. In a science 
source book for elementary teachers, 
such neglect of health materials seems 
hard to justify. Cursory treatment 
of this important area would also seem 
inconsistent with the stated purpose 
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of selecting materials that are impor- 
tant to the child in daily living. 
However, there is much in this 
volume that is worthy of commenda- 
tion. Craig has produced something 
which is sorely needed. Many class- 
room teachers will find this a most 
useful volume, whether they have 
studied science or not. It is accurate 
and readable. Some of the discussions, 
as for example that on the Life of the 
Earth (Part Three), are well and in- 
terestingly written. The book will 
find wide acceptance and usage. It 
will do much to break down artificial 
subject-matter boundaries between dif- 
ferent sciences, which will be no small 
contribution in itself. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on a fine for- 
mat. 
Victor H. Noi 
Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
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Rem, Ira DEA.—In A Minor Key: 
Negro Youth in Story and Fact. 
135 p. Paper covers. $1.25. 
Davis, ALLISON AND DOLLARD, 
Joun—Children of Bondage: The 
Personality Development of Negro 
Youth in the Urban South. 327 p. 
$2.25. JOHNSON, CHARLES S.— 
Growing Up in the Black Belt: 
Negro Youth in the Rural South. 
350 p. $2.25. Frazier, E. FRANK- 
LIN—Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways: Their Personality Develop- 
ment in the Middle States. 324 p. 
$2.25. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, 744 Jack- 
son Place. 1940. 

In A Minor Key tells the story of 
modern Negro youth in all parts of 
our country. The author discusses 
such aspects of daily living as: health, 
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leisure, housing, occupations, and edu- 
cation. These aspects of living are 
taken up in thirteen sections or chap- 
ters. The procedure employed in ref- 
erence to each section is (1) to dis- 
cuss the topic in story form, (2) to 
present some salient aspect of the topic 
through a chart or graph, and (3) to 
list important facts and statistics re- 
garding each topic. 

Contrary to the proverb that death 
is no respecter of persons, this study 
reveals that colored youth is taken 
before white. Health is one of the 
most serious problems of the Negro 
race. Its birth rate, sickness rate, and 
death rate are higher than those of the 
white race. Why? Not because of 
inferiority biologically but because of 
inadequate hospitalization facilities and 
general poverty. The following inter- 
esting data are found among many in 
the factual sections of this chapter. 
The ratio of white physicians to popu- 
lation, in 1925, was one to about 800; 
of Negro physicians, one to about 
3,200. 

The authors of the first volume, 
Children of Bondage, afford the read- 
er a realistic contact with the daily 
life problems of the lower, middle, 
and higher levels of the urban Negro 
caste system. In the words of the 
authors, this study “is an attempt to 
recreate the personalities and to de- 
scribe the socialization of eight Negro 
adolescents in the Deep South of this 
country.” 

The reader is introduced to these 
eight Negro adolescents who represent 
the various strata of the caste system 
and is enabled to face their daily life 
problems with them. The develop- 
ment of their personality is explored 
from a combined psychological and 
cultural point of view. The role which 
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the differentiated strata of Negro so- 
ciety plays in the development of their 
personalities is appreciated by few peo- 
ple since their contact with Negroes 
has been only superficial. If we would 
understand his personality traits, we 
must study the level of caste into 
which he has been born, since stric- 
tures of his caste largely determine 
his total personality. The authors of 
this study have done this job to good 
advantage. The last four chapters of 
the book present the theoretical con- 
clusions of the study. The reader 
will find them invaluable in helping 
him to appreciate more fully the im- 
port of the interesting case studies. 

The significance of Dr. Johnson’s 
study is heightened by the fact that, 
according to the 1930 census, 78.2 per 
cent of all Negro families live in the 
South. The heaviest concentration of 
Negro youth is to be found in the vil- 
lages and on the plantations. 

While the language used in this 
study is often involved, the material 
presented should, nevertheless, be of 
interest and importance both to the 
layman and the sociologist. The lay- 
man will appreciate the personal inter- 
views and case studies, while the so- 
ciologist will find the tables, tests, 
and charts of particular value. 

The first part of the book presents 
characterizations of ten Negro youths; 
the latter part of the study deals with 
interracial relations. The descriptions 
of young Negroes are followed by a 
picture of the rural South in which 
Negro youth lives. The author then 
comments upon such social institu- 
tions as the school and church. He 
points out the depressing inadequacy 
of educational opportunities. The 
dearth of fare, due to poorly prepared 
instructors, lack of transportation fa- 
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cilities, and the wide prevalence of 
rote learning is apparently without 
parallel in American education. There 
is but one hopeful note in reference 
to the schools, namely the persistent 
confidence on the part of parents and 
youth that education will provide pres- 
tige and occupational escape for their 
young people. 

While recognizing the importance 
of both heredity and environment in 
the development of personality, the 
author of Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways is primarily concerned with the 
environmental effect upon the develop- 
ment of Negro youth. The study is 
presented in two parts: the first cen- 
ters about an analysis of the factors 
which influence personality develop- 
ment; the second is concerned with an 
examination of the total personalities 
of a Negro boy and a Negro girl. 

The author discusses three classes 
of Negro youth, a lower, a middle, and 
a higher class. The lower class con- 
stitutes about two-thirds of the total 
Negro population. The youth of this 
class has been strongly influenced by 
their parents’ belief that the Negro is 
intellectually inferior to the white 
man. The middle class of youth does 
not believe that the Negro is inherently 
inferior but that through the acquisi- 
tion of power, money, and education, 
he is able to gain a status comparable 
to that of the white man. The 
youth of this class is more convinced 
of this possibility than are his elders. 
The upper class of Negro youth differs 
from the first two classes in a number 
of ways, among which a greater so- 
phistication on the part of the former 
is deserving of particular stress. They 
would ban from the thinking of their 
youth all thoughts of racial infe- 
riority and, indeed, are prone to go so 
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far as to look down upon Negroes of 
the lower classes as well as the “poor 
whites.” Inevitably, however, both 
the youth and elders of this group 
must encounter the restrictions and 
limitations which the dominating white 
society has imposed upon them. 

A final hemming influence upon 
Negro youth is found in respect to 
employment. This is true both with 
respect to those Negroes who hope to 
enter professional life as well as the 
poorest class which tries to secure 
employment through menial labor. 
The frustrating effect of the many lim- 
itations which are imposed upon them 
because of their race causes them to 
become delinquent or even turn to 
crime. 


C. O. ARNDT 
Northwestern University 
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HoLuiNcsHEAD, ARTHUR D.—Guid- 
ance in Democratic Living. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 1941. 260 p. $1.80. 

In his book, Guidance in Demo- 
cratic Living, Dr. Arthur D. Hol- 
lingshead, principal of the Ashland 
School at East Orange, New Jersey, 
has made a unique contribution to the 
educational literature of this country 
through his clearly written account of 
his nine-year experiment in translating 
the theories of democratic social-liv- 
ing into practice in an elementary 
school. 

The book begins with a discussion 
of guidance in democratic living which 
is designed to help teachers provide 
for democratic living in the class- 
room. Analyzing demands which de- 
mocracy makes upon its citizens, the 
author sets up objectives for which 
teachers should strive as they guide 
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children to higher levels of democratic 
social-living. 

How can the school provide op- 
portunities for developing the atti- 
tudes, abilities, and understandings 
that will insure a citizenry capable of 
furthering democracy? In answering 
this question, Dr. Hollingshead dis- 
cusses: how the child becomes increas- 
ingly socialized through a continuous 
process of interaction in a social en- 
vironment; the premises upon which 
the program of socialization is based; 
the function of the teacher as a demo- 
cratic thoughtful leader, rather than 
a dominating force; the relationship 
of the teacher to the group; the meth- 
od used in group guidance as it lifts 
from necessary dominance at the early 
levels to guidance appropriate to mat- 
uration levels in later years; the 
method used in guiding the individuals 
so they find satisfaction in cooperating 
with others in the solution of common 
problems; suggestive methods for deal- 
ing with the socially maladjusted child; 
and methods used in guiding school 
organizations. In the last chapter the 
author offers suggestions as to further 
experimentation and evaluates the 
program in terms of the objectives 
presented in earlier chapters. 

The author’s contribution could 
have been made stronger by offering 
specific, concrete help to teachers in 
arranging an environment conducive 
to the acquisition of the most desir- 
able ways of social-living. By omit- 
ting references to the very conditions 
which bring about the interactions of 
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children with their physical environ- 
ment and with each other, which 
makes possible guidance in better dem- 
ocratic living, the teacher is left with 
the impression that such living grows 
only out of the establishment of rou- 
tine. 

In refusing to consider in detail the 
outstanding group activities of the 
modern school which offer the most 
challenging opportunities for the build- 
ing of democratic concepts, such as 
dramatic play, construction to meet 
group needs, rhythmic expression, and 
externalization through aesthetic ex- 
pression, Dr. Hollingshead lost his 
best opportunity to help teachers to 
understand how the modern program 
makes provision for democracy through 
guiding worth-while group activities 
of children in which they are vitally 
interested. 

His most outstanding help to teach- 
ers is the discussion of domination 
versus guidance. 

The book should be read by every 
teacher and administrator in this 
country as a record of how one school, 
under the direction of a capable lead- 
er, focused attention upon the most 
outstanding need in American life— 
that of making possible worth-while 
living for each and all. Unless this 
need is satisfied, it may mean the death 
of that precious way of living which 
we call democracy. 

CorINNE A. SEEDS 
University Elementary School 
University of California 
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